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“MADISON VIOLET REPRESENT THE tal IN POP-BLUEGRASS” 


_ MADISON VIOLET & THE JOHN HENRYS 


<=> ON TOUR TOGETHER ~~ 


, ' APRIL 03 GUELPH-Tue Cornerstone APRIL 06 TORONTO-Hucn’s Room APRIL 07 LONDON:Lonpon Music Cius 
APRIL 08 KINGSTON:Livinc Room APRIL 09 OTTAWA-Mavericxss APRIL 15 STOUFFVILLE-19 On Tue Park (m.v ONLY) 
APRIL 24 SUDBURY,ON APRIL 25 S.S.MARIE-Lor Lors APRIL 2'77 THUNDER BAY-Jackxs APRIL 28 KENORA-SuHoorERS 
APRIL 29 WINNIPEG-Hi & Lonesome Citus APRIL 30 DAUPHIN,MB MAY01 SASKATOON:Amico’s 
| MAY 05 COLEMAN-Biacx Binp Corree House MAY 06 CANMORE,AB MAYO0O9 ANTON,BC MAY 10 CALGARY-Ironwoop 
| MAY 12 ARMSTRONG, BC MAY13 KELOWNA-Minstret Care MAY 15 VANCOUVER-Rocuz Fo. Cius 


“A TWANGY TWIST FEEL GOOD VIBE.” 
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TRUE BELIEVER 


True Believer, the new album from Matthew Barber and follow-up to the 
Juno nominated Ghost Notes, is steeped in the rock’n’'roll singer-songwriter 
tradition of Neil Young, Tom Petty, Bob Dylan and Bruce Springsteen, 

_ featuring dashes of the ashes of Hank Williams, the spirit of 

Paul Simon and the timeless essence of The Band. 
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MATTHEW BARBER 
TRUE BERIEVER , 


AVAILABLE NOW 


O)UTSIDE 
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www.matthewbarber.com 
www.outside-music.com 
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That's why we partner with music 
festivals across Canada, 


You could be a part of it all. 
Submit your credentials 

and you could travel with 
us to 5 folk festivals, 

in 5 great Canadian cities 


bigrockbeer.com/grasshoppin 
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Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found 
otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
many young, gifted performers. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. He now seldom performs. His 
care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. This magazine 
strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’s 
Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from 
the Alberta Foundation for the Arts and 
the Government of Canada through the 
Publications Assistance Program and the 
Canada Magazine Fund toward our mailing, 
editorial and production costs. 
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For what seems like a lifetime ago, I used to 
2arn a crust as a freelancer. And while research- 
ing background material for an interview with 
Chris Smither, I was shocked to discover that 
he played house concerts. I really couldn't 
believe it. In my naiveté, I thought his remark- 
able reputation guaranteed bookings in sizeable 
venues —not someone’s front parlour, for 
goodness sakes! To my further chagrin, I found 
out a week later that James Keelaghan appeared 
at house concerts, too. More curious now than 
astonished, I needed to get to the bottom of this 
malarkey. What I discovered eventually wound 
up in a piece in the Globe and Mail. 

But more to the point, it inspired me to orga- 
nize several house concerts. All it took was some 
sympathetic friends willing to pack an audience 
into their large, comfortable basement. Rock 
impresario Bill Graham didn’t bat an eye. But we 
packed almost 50 people in to hear Spirit of the 
West co-founder J. Knutson charm the socks off 
us all. It was absolutely exhilarating —such an 
intimate and wonderful way to hear live acoustic 
music. And for his part, J. walked out with more 
than $1,000—a combination of CD sales and his 
fee—obviously, a happy man. 

Almost a dozen years later, I’m now con- 
stantly reminded what an important role house 
concerts play in exposing such talent as Jory 
Nash to new audiences. Jory recently toured 
here in Alberta thanks to Mitch Podolak and his 
staff at Home Routes. As its name suggests, this 
not-for-profit organization based in Winnipeg 
puts together autumn and winter circuits for 
travelling musicians and singers in homes in 
four provinces. It’s a brilliant, grassroots con- 
cept that deserves serious encouragement. 

Not only does the Home Routes model 

rovide performers with a platform to develop 
their skills but it also brings wonderful live 
music into largely rural communities bereft of 
such much-needed indulgences. These gigs. 
in far-flung places, often make the difference be- 
tween incentive and lack thereof for performers 
undertaking long-distance tours. 

Home Routes wants to expand its activity into 
every province in the country but they need 
volunteers to hold their events. Get in touch. 
Get involved. Trust me, it takes nothing more 
than a telephone and a list of reliable friends to 
host these concerts. Think about it: it requires 
no hall, PA, or publicity expenses. And who 
knows, your generosity may prove inspirational 
for the next Neil Young, Joni Mitchell or Bruce 
Cockburn. After all, they started out in similar 
fashion. Now there’s a thought to ponder, yes? 


~ By Roddy Campbell 


over feature 
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|}. ..K.d. lang requires little introduc- 
in this magazine. The Alberta-born 
anteuse is possibly the greatest singer 
‘her generation. And now she has 
sumptious, four-disc compilation to 
rove it. Anecdotes: Roddy Campbell. 


06... .Charts 
98... .News 
11 «alana DJ 
12... .Swansongs 
23 ....Win a Martin Simpson CD 
24... .Albums of the Year 
| 24....The Big Buzz 
| 28... .Yves Lambert 
| 33... .lan Tamblyn 


35... .David Gogo 


| 37... .Jory Nash 
38 ....Graham Wells 
' 40... .John Rutherford 


49... .Alan Lomax 
54....Record Reviews 
70....Le Quartier Frangais 


“You know, if Lady GaGa in 20 years is still 


| doing the same thing, it’s going to be like, ‘Fuck!’ 
| Right?” 


—k.d. lang 


“Tf I continue to protest against the mediocrity of 
the politicians in power, I see celebration as a means 


of subversion: revolution through celebration.” 


— Yves Lambert 


“If I could sell out, I would.” — Tan Tamblyn 
“T understand that people want to hear a guitarist 

just getting up and wailing but I don’t want to 

write songs that are just an excuse for wanking.” 


— David Gogo 


69. . . Hang Me, Oh Hang Me — By The 
Deep Dark Woods 
75. . . Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Reel des Vieux and Reel a Jules Verret 
— Arranged by Pascal Gemme 
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The Chieftains 


with Ry Cooder 
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ISLAND MOUNTAIN ARTS 
SS Wells/Barkerville, BC, Canada 


Immersejyourselfin)music 


Music Workshops 
July 27 - 30,2010 


SONGWRITING with 
KEN WHITELEY 


GUITAR with 
TIM WILLIAMS 


YOUTH SONGWRITING 
& RHYTHM with 


CORWIN FOX & KIA KADIRI 


Also 
performing 
atthe 
7th Annual 


ArtsWells 


Festival 
Of All 
Things Art 
July 30 - Aug. 2 
artswells.com 


Scholarshi 
info about these and other programs: 


1-800- 442-2787 
www.imarts.com 
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Nick Drake 
Bryter Layter (Hannibal) 


Bob Dylan & The Band 
The Basement Tapes (Columbia) 


Woody Guthrie 
Dust Bowl Ballads (Folkways Records) 


Gordon Lightfoot 
Gord's Gold, Vol 1 (Warner) 


The Once 
The Once (independent) 


Amelia Curran 
Hunter, Hunter (six Shooter) 


Ed Kavanagh 
On Strings Of Light (independent) 


Hey Rosetta 
Into Your Lungs (Sonic) 


Based on album 


Navigators 
Sea Miner (independent) 


for November, December and January at 
, 198 Duckworth Street, , NL, A1C 1G5 


Joni Mitchell ite Fred Pellerin 
Hejira (Electra) Silence (independent) 
Pete Seeger 21. Sting 
Darling Corey (Folkways Records) If on a Winter's Night (Deutsche Grammophon) 
Richard Shindell (e2P Elisapie Issac 
Courier (Signature Sounds) There Will Be Stars (independent) 
Paul Simon | 4. Lhasa 
Paul Simon (Warners) Lhasa (Audiogram 
Richard & Linda Thompson 5. Chloé Sainte-Marie 
| Want To See The Bright Lights Tonight (istana Nitshisseniten E Tshissenitamin (Gs! Musique) 
Ali Farka Toure 6. Various Artists 
Talking Timbuktu (Hannibal) Douze Hommes Rapaillés (spectra Musique) 
This is all-time 10 favourite folk/roots albums lis pes in it Anouar Brahen 
alphabetical order. Please see our feature on Jory on page | <4 2 J 
The Astounding Eyes of Rita (eCM Records) 
| 8. Loreena McKennitt 
A Mediterranean Odyssey (Quinlan Road 
| 9. Cesaria Evora 
Nha Sentimento (Lusafrica 
10. Emillie Clepper 


Things may come (independent) 


from November, December and January at ns, 1149 


Novem Cartier, Quebec, QC, GiR 289. 


1. The Good Lovelies 
Under The Mistletoe (Good Lov 
2: Rosanne Cash 
The List (Manhattan) 
sh Bob Dylan 
Christmas In The Heart (Columbia) 
4. Tom Waits 
Glitter and Doom Live (Anti) 
5: Oliver Schroer 
Camino (Bret 
6. The Good Lovelies 
The Good Lovelies (Good Lovelies) 
The Mark Knopfler 
Get Lucky (Reprise) 
8. David Francey & Mike Ford 
Seaway (Laker) 
9. Neil Young 
Dreamin’ Man Live (Reprise) 
10. Amelia Curran 


Hunter, Hunter (Six Shooter) 


Based on album 


for November, Decemeber and January at 
, 13 Quebec Street, Guelph, Ontario, N1H 2T1 


Monsters Of Folk 
Monsters Of Folk (Warners) 


Oumou Sangare 
Seya (Nonesuch) 


Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 


Nickodemus 
Sun People (esi) 


Buika 
El Ultimo (Club 1906) 


Karla Anderson 
Brand New Day (independent) 


Alex Cuba 
Alex Cuba (Caracol) 


The Dojo Workhorse 
Weapons Grade Romantic (oad) 


John Rutherford 
Echo Broadcast (Independent) 


Blue Rodeo 
The Things We Left Behind (Warner) 


Baaba Maal 
Television (Palm) 


Various Artists 
Dark Was The Night (4p) 


Tom Waits 
Glitter and Doom Live (Anti) 


Dan Mangan 
Nice, Nice, Very Nice (Fum) 


Rosanne Cash 
The List emi 


Trevor Tchir 
Sky Locked Land (Independent) 


Dan Mangan 
Nice, Nice, Very Nice (ru:m) 


The Swell Season 
Strict Joy (Anti) 


Sarazino 
Yo Foy (Cumbancha) 


Los Cenzontles With David Hidalgo & Taj Mahal 
American Horizon (Cenzontles) 


Levon Helm 
Electric Dirt (emi 


8. 


Lyle Lovett 
Natural Forces (Lost Highway) 


9. 


Dave Rawlings 
A Friend Of A Friend (Acony) 


10. 


Brandi Carlile 
Give Up The Ghost (Columbia) 


Various Artists 
One Dub dnterchitt) 


Based on 


Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vanc 


- a a 
amazon uk folk & 


jworld music top 


album sales for November, December and January at 
uver, BC, VSL 3X5 


Harry Manx 
Bread And Buddha (Dog My Cat) 


David Francey & Mike Ford 
Seaway (Laker) 


a 
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Joanna Newsom 
Have One on Me 


Ali Farka Toure Toumani Diabate 
Ali and Toumani (World Circuit) 


The Unthanks 
Here's the Tender Coming (emi) 


Based 


Simon & Garfunkel 
Greatest Hits (Columbia) 


Imagined Village 
Empire and Love « Emmerson, Corncrake and Constantine) 


on world and folk world album seles at ar 
February 17 - 24 


Joanna Newsom 


Carolyn Mark & NQ Arbuckle 
Let’s Just Stay Here (Mint) 


Bombchan 
Do Me Right (Bombcham) 


11. 


Martin Simpson 
True Stories (Compass) 


12. 


Rosanne Cash 
The List (Manhattan) 


: 


Guy Clark 
Somedays The Song Writes You (Duaitone) 


14. 


Colin James 
Rooftops And Satellites (MapleMusic) 


John Wort Hannam 
Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen) 


15. 


Trevor Tchir 
Sky Locked Land (Independent) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 
ines, 10355 Whyte Avenue, 


, AB, T6E 1Z9 


Manraygun 
Everything Is Temporary (independent) 


Various Artists 
Oxford American Magazine: Annual Southern Music Issue (independent) 


Timber Timbre 
Timber Timbre (Arts & Crafts) 


The Secretaries 
The Secretaries Featuring The Brassholes (independent) 


Corb Lund 
Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West) 


The Blind Boys of Alabama 
Duets (Saguaro) 


The Sojourners 
The Sojourners (Black Hen) 


Based on the 
Radio - www 


folk, roots and world music dics on 
org throughout November, December and January. 


Tom Waits 
Glitter and Doom Live (Ami) 


Evening Hymns 
Spirit Guides (Out OF This Spark) 


David Rawlings 
A Friend Of A Friend (Acony) 


Various Artists 
Fire In My Bones (Tompkins Square) 


Various Artists 
Friends In Bellwoods Il (our Of This Spark) 


Rosanne Cash 
The List (Manhattan) 


Various Artists 
Ghana Special: Modern Highlife . . . (Soundway) 


Various Artists 
Boogaloo Pow Wow (Honest Jon) 


Based on album sales for November, December and January at 


scapes, 572 College St., Toronto, ON, M6G 1B3. 
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Canadian author, broadcaster, composer 
and folksinger Oscar Brand celebrated his 
90th birthday on Feb. 7. Brand also marked 
65 years as the radio host of Oscar Brand’s 
Folksong Festival on Dec. 10. The show has 
run every Saturday at 10 p.m. on WNYC- 
AM 820 in New York City, more or less 
continuously since 1945. According to Guin- 
ness World Records, that makes Folksong 
Festival the longest-running radio show with 
the same host. 

His guests have included a virtual who’s 
who of the folk world: Woody Guthrie, 
Huddie Ledbetter, Pete Seeger, Bob 
Dylan, Joan Baez, Gordon Lightfoot... 

While born in Winnipeg, MB, in 1920, his 
family moved to New York during the Great 
Depression. Brand’s first ambition was to be 
a writer but met the likes of Leadbelly, Burl 
Ives, Josh White and Woody Guthrie, with 
whom Brand sang. Brand joined the army 
during the Second World War and on his 
return to New York in 1945 met Pete Seeger 
at a hootenany. Together they put together 
People’s Songs, which would eventually 
provide the basis for Sing Out! magazine. 

That same year, WNYC offered him 
Folksong Festival. During the McCarthy 
witch hunts of the 1950s, many performers 
blacklisted as communists by commercial 
broadcasters found their only radio airplay 
on Brand’s program. While he would record 
an estimated 93 albums, he also hosted 


Oscar Brand 
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Voices in the Wind for National Public 
Radio in the U.S., Let’s Sing Out for CTV in 
Canada from 1963 to 1967, and was among 
the creators of Sesame Street. 

To celebrate Brand’s two major mile- 
stones, WoodSongs Old-Time Radio Hour, 
the national radio and webcast show, paid 
tribute to him on Jan. 18, with a live concert 
from Lexington, KY, where host Michael 
Jonathan and special guest Josh White Jr. 
performed with Oscar and talked about his 
life. CBC Radio’s Sunday Edition featured 
Brand’s story on his birthday. Other radio 
and festival celebrations are being planned 
throughout the year. 

oe <2 & 

Kiran Ahluwalia spent mid-February 
in France recording a couple of tracks for 
her upcoming new album with members 
of Tinariwen and Tarakaft, two Tuareg 
groups from the Western Sahara region of 
northern Mali. The sessions were produced 
by Justin Adams, whose album Te// No Lies 
with Juldeh Camara won /Roots magazine’s 
Album of the Year in 2009. Adams has also 
worked with the likes of Robert Plant and 
Jah Wobble. The untitled album is slated 
for release in September. Ahluwalia won the 
World Music Album of the Year Award at the 
Junos in 2004. 

© & 

Roots rockers Blackie and the Rodeo 

Kings recruited an all-star cast of women 


Karen Ahluwalia 


= 


singers to appear on their seventh album, 
Kings and Queens. To date it features Em- 
myLou Harris, Lucinda Williams, Cas- 
sandra Wilson, Mary Margaret O’ Hara, 
Rosanne Cash, Pam Tillis, Holly Cole, 
Sam Phillips, Amy Helm and Serena 
Ryder. The Rodeo Kings may yet add four 
more singers, says Stephen Fearing, who 
along with Tom Wilson and Colin Linden 
co-founded this trio in 1996 as a tribute 

to the late Willie P. Bennett. Tentatively 
set for release next fall, Kings and Queens 
was recorded at studios in Nashville, TN, 
Toronto, ON, Woodstock, NY, and Los 
Angeles, CA. 

“Were all very excited about this record- 
ing. Surprise, surprise. Every single Queen 
has brought something exquisite to the 
table,” says Stephen Fearing. “Each voice 
is unique and iconic. It’s astounding and 
that’s all I can say right now.” 

Good news from Toronto-based alt-coun- 
try combo Lickin’ Good Fried as they 
welcome back singer Alex Pangman from 
a successful double-lung transplant. While 
it took a year of recuperation, Alex is now 
back in full voice and performing at all 
shows (as well as singing with her own jazz 
outfit, Alex Pangman and Her Alleycats). 
Lickin’ Good Fried now has a permanent 
residency at Toronto’s Dakota Tavern 
(Sundays 7-9 p.m.). Pangman is now a busy 


ORBLE 


advocate for organ donation in Canada. She 
urges Penguin Eggs readers to consider 
signing donor cards. 

 & & 


Rounder Records celebrates its 40th 
anniversary this year with a concert series 
broadcast on PBS Television, which 
features such roster luminaries as Robert 
Plant and Alison Krauss, Bela Fleck, 
Madeleine Peyroux, Steve Martin and 
Mary Chapin Carpenter. A companion 
CD released March 2 will be followed by 
a DVD on May 4. Ken Irwin, Marian 
Leighton Levy and Bill Nowlin launched 
the independent, Massachusetts-based label 
in 1970 with the release of old-time banjo 
player George Pegram’s self-titled LP. 

“We started out in the same three-al- 
cove apartment, as a living and working 
collective, going to festivals to hear music 
together,” Irwin recently told The Wall 
Street Journal. “We didn’t even own a tape 
recorder. We were fans and hobbyists.” 

The Rounder catalogue now contains 
more than 3,500 titles and includes such 
major commercial milestones as George 
Thorogood’s self-titled debut, Alison 
Krauss’s Now That I’ve Found You and, of 
course, her Grammy Award-winning collab- 
oration with Led Zepplin’s Robert Plant, 
Raising Sand. And yet, true to its origins, it 
also releases special projects such as Alan 
Lomax’s field recordings and the Woody 
Guthrie collection My Dusty Road. 

& & & 

Billboard, the world’s oldest music publi- 
cation, introduced its first 15-position chart 
of folk music on Nov. 26. The chart will 
now run periodically in print and appear 
weekly on www.billboard.biz and www. 


Alex Pangman 


billboard.com, says chart manager Gary 
Trust. 

The Nielsen SoundScan-based survey 
will house new releases from the likes of 
Joan Baez, Ani DiFranco and Monsters 
of Folk, as well as appropriate titles by 
acoustic-based singer-songwriters such as 
Carly Simon, Rosanne Cash and Joshua 
Radin, says Trust. 

“Billboard’s folk albums chart will reflect 
retail activity of a niche genre with a rich 
history,” he adds. “Folk artists are among 
the most insightful songwriters and intimate 
storytellers in music, and we’re proud to of- 
fer a chart highlighting their sales achieve- 
ments.” 

U.S.-based Billboard has covered the 
entertainment business since 1894. 

a ae & 

The Ottawa Folk Festival has hired Dylan 
Griffith as its new artistic director. The 
festival has also appointed Ana Miura as 
its general manager. Griffith replaces Chris 
White, who resigned Oct. 16. Griffith pre- 
viously produced the Dawson City Music 
Festival and the Dawson City International 
Short Film Festival. 

Miura, an Ottawa-based singer-songwrit- 
er, founded Babes for Breasts, a national 
concert tour that benefits breast cancer 
research. 

a a: @ 

Venerable Calgary roots venue Ironwood 
Stage has moved to the historic Garry 
Theatre, a block from its old location at 9th 
Ave. S.E. The new venue will hold a capac- 
ity crowd of about 200, up significantly 
from its previous 130. The Garry Theatre 
was initially built in 1931 as a cinema. 

And there is further good news for roots 


enthusiasts living in that Inglewwod neigh- 


bourhood. The Calgary Folk Music Festival 
intends completing the construction of a 
performance hall on neighbouring 10th 
Avenue S.E. The $5.3-million complex will 
include offices and open in the latter part of 
2010. The festival intends to run live events 
several times a month. 

ee ae & 

Brenda Heatherington, programming 
manager at the Arden Theatre, St. Albert, 
AB, received the Presenter of the Year 
2008-09 award at the 23rd annual Canadian 
Arts Presenting Association’s (CAPACOA) 
national convention, Novy 5-8, in Ottawa, 
ON. The Arden Theatre hosts many of the 
world’s most respected folk, roots and world 
music performers. Its 150 or so annual 
events draw an audience in excess of 60,000. 
The Presenter of the Year award recognizes 
commitment to excellence in programming. 

& & & 

Nanci Griffith and Dick Gaughan 
received Lifetime Achievement Awards 
during the BBC Radio 2 Folk Awards 
ceremony, held at The Brewery, Chiswell 
Street, London, on Feb. |. Neil Finn of 
Crowded House and Split Enz flew 
from New Zealand especially to present 
Gaughan’s award. He was also inducted 
into the Scots Traditional Music Hall of 
Fame in December 2009. 

Griffith accepted her award from radio 
personality Bob Harris. 

The BBC Radio 2 category winners 
include: Album of the Year, Hill of Thieves, 
Cara Dillon; Best Traditional Track, Sir 
Patrick Spens, Martin Simpson; Best 
Original Song, Arrogance Ignorance and 
Greed, Steve Knightley; Folksinger of the 
Year, Jon Boden; Musician of the Year, 
John Kirkpatrick; Best Group, Lau; Best 
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DEADLINE IS JULY 2 


Fred Eaglesmith 


Duo, Show of Hands; Best Live Act, Bel- 
lowhead. 
& i © 

Award recipients in the folk, roots and 
world music categories at the Grammys, 
Jan. 31, included: Best Americana Album: 
Electric Dirt, Levon Helm, (Vanguard Re- 
cords); Best Bluegrass Album: The Crow: 
New Songs for the Five-String Banjo, Steve 
Martin (Rounder); Best Traditional Blues 
Album: A Stranger Here, Ramblin’ Jack 
Elliott (Anti-); Best Contemporary Blues 
Album: Already Free, The Derek Trucks 
Band (Victor Records); Best Traditional 
Folk Album: High, Wide and Handsome: 
The Charlie Poole Project, Loudon Wain- 
wright III (2nd Story Sound Records); Best 
Contemporary Folk Album, Townes, Steve 
Earle (New West Records); Best Zydeco 
or Cajun Music Album: Lay Your Burden 
Down, Buckwheat Zydeco, (Alligator); 
Best Traditional World Music Album: 
Douga Mansa, Mamadou Diabate, (World 
Village); Best Contemporary World Music 
Album: Throw Down Your Heart: Tales 
from the Acoustic Planet, Vol. 3—Africa Ses- 
sions, Béla Fleck (Rounder). 

& & @ 

The 13th Annual Maple Blues Awards 
Gala took place at Koerner Hall in Toronto 
on Jan. 18. Category winners included: 
Entertainer of the Year, Monkey Junk; 
Electric Act of the Year, Monkey Junk; 
Acoustic Act of the Year, Harry Manx; 
Male Vocalist of the Year, Steve Marriner 
(Monkey Junk); Female Vocalist of the 
Year, Suzie Vinnick; Group of the Year, 
Blackburn; Recording of the Year: Songs 
from the Road, Jeff Healey. 

% & @ 


New Brunswick bluesman Matt Ander- 
sen won the solo/duo category of the 2010 
International Blues Challenge in Memphis, 
TN. Andersen became the first Canadian in 
26 years to win a first prize! 

is & 

Louisiana-born, Chicago-based blues- 
man Lonnie Brooks, blues singer and 
harpist Charlie Musselwhite, and singer, 
songwriter, guitarist and social activist 
Bonnie Raitt are among the performers to 
be inducted into the Blues Hall of Fame on 
May 5 at a ceremony in the Marriott hotel 
in downtown Memphis, TN. This year’s in- 
duction will include such historical figures 
as W.C. Handy, Gus Cannon’s Jug Stom- 
pers, and Amos Milburn, the composer of 
One Scotch, One Bourbon, One Beer. 

American roots music writer Peter 
Guralnick, author of such seminal works 
as Lost Highway, Sweet Soul Music and 
Feel Like Going Home, and Sonny Payne, 
the legendary host of the King Biscuit Time 
program on KFFA radio in Helena, AK, 
are the non-performers being inducted this 
year. 

The City of Chicago, IL, now promotes 
local musicians and singers at its O’ Hare 
and Midway airports. There, music selec- 
tions, often instrumental, are on a continu- 
ous loop and intended to introduce a calm- 
ing aspect to a typically stressful airport 
scene. But they’re widely varied. Current 


picks represent genres including polka, 
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David Henden has hosted Poti Poti 
on Radio Pica 97.7 in Barcelona, Spain, 


since 2001. Poti Poti runs once a week 


and means potpourri in Catalan. And 
that pretty much sums up Henden’s 
eclectic programming, which ranges 
from folk and roots to jazz and blues. 
Originally from Montreal, he includes 
almost 25 percent Canadian content in 
each broadcast and features the likes of 
David Francey, Corb Lund, Annabelle 
Chvostek and Ray Bonneville. His 


guests include Lesley-Ann Reed, the 
Canadian Consul and Trade Commis- 
sioner in Barcelona, who brings new 


releases and provides updates about 


Latin, blues and alt country. 

Paul Natkin, executive director of the 
non-profit Chicago Music Commission, 
collaborated with the city’s Aviation De- 
partment on the project. The commission is 
responsible for choosing the tunes and puts 
all its playlists online at www.flychicago. 
com/terminaltunes. Roughly 30 CDs are in 
rotation for each period of six months. 

i & 

Fred Eaglesmith added a special benefit 
show to his annual Fred Eaglesmith Winter 
Weekend festival in Port Dover, ON, for 
laid-off and locked-out steelworkers from 
nearby U.S. Steel plants in Hamilton and 
Nanticoke. The Dec. 20 show raised funds 
for the workers and provided free tickets to 
members of the United Steelworkers union 
that represents them. 

U.S. Steel laid off 800 workers and later 
locked out another 150 from March through 
August this year at the Nanticoke plant 
and temporarily shut down the Nanticoke 
and Hamilton plants in violation of union 
contracts and the agreement the company 
made with the Canadian government 
when it purchased the facilities in 2007. 
Eaglesmith’s benefit is part of a widespread 
community effort in southern Ontario to aid 
the steelworkers. “When people act with no 


conscience they call them sociopaths. When 


corporations act the same way they call 


it business,” said Eaglesmith in an online 


press release. 


a o> & 


the Canadian music industry. Poti Poti 
runs Friday evenings at 20:00 (GMT 

2) with a repeat broadcast on Saturday 
afternoons at 17:00. It can also be heard 
on line at www.radioona.com. 
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Swansongs 


Kate McGarrigle 


Kate McGarrigle 1946-2009 


With her younger sister Anna, Kate Mc- 
Garrigle created some of the most compel- 
ling contemporary folksongs ever recorded. 
Kate died Jan. 18 as a result of sarcoma, a 
form of cancer first diagnosed three-and- 
a-half years ago. She passed away at her 
Montreal home, surrounded by family and 
friends, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Born in the Laurentian village of St. 
Saveur-des-Monts — Kate in 1944 and Anna 
in 1946—the sisters first took piano lessons 
from local nuns. At home, their house re- 
verberated with music. Their mother, Gaby, 
played violin and their father, Frank, could 
hold a tune on piano, guitar, ukulele and 
zither. All of them sang. 

By the late “SOs the McGarrigles moved to 
Montreal, and sometime in the very early 60s 
Pete Seeger came to the city to perform. They 
were mesmerized by his informality. They 
rented Folkways records from the old record 
centre in Montreal, favouring the rawness of 
Appalachian and country blues, and taught 
themselves to play banjo, guitar and accordion. 

Kate and Anna joined traditional musicians 
Peter Weldon and Jack Nissenson as the 
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Mountain City Four. Their ranks would later 
include Wade Hemsworth (Black Fly Song, 
Log Driver’s Waltz) and multi-instrumental- 
ist Chaim Tannenbaum. By the late *60s the 
Mountain City Four had pretty much run its 
course. Kate had graduated as an engineer, 
worked briefly, joined the Penny Lang Band 
for a couple of months, then took off for New 
York with guitarist Roma Baran. With Kate 
on piano and Roma on guitar, they made in- 
roads on the American folk circuit. 

Anna, meanwhile studied art at L’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. While she had no ambition to per- 
form, she wrote continuously. Complainte Pour 
Ste-Catherine and Heart Like A Wheel came 
from this period. Kate followed with The Work 
Song and Talk To Me of Mendicino. She married 
Loudon Wainwright III, gave birth to Rufus and 
Martha (now two exceptional songwriters in 
their own right) and stopped performing. 

Other acts, however, began recording Kate 
and Anna’s songs. They included Maria 
Muldaur, who put The Work Song on her self- 
titled 1973 album, which featured the sultry 
smash hit Midnight at the Oasis. For her 
next, Waitress at a Donut Shop, she recorded 
Anna’s Cool River. Therein lies a great tale, 
as older sister Jane relates in her sleeve notes 


for The McGarrigle Hour: 


“Under the impression that Kate had writ- 
ten Cool River, Joe [Boyd] flew her to Los 
Angeles to play a piano track on the song. 
When he found out Anna (“You mean there’s 
another one?”) had written it with her friend 
Audrey Bean, he flew Anna out to California 
and they both did backing vocals on Maria’s 
record. While there was tape running, Kate 
and Anna put down some of their songs and a 
career was born.” 

Totally impressed, Boyd polished their 
demo and helped them sign with Warner 
Bros. Linda Ronstadt made Heart Like A 
Wheel the title track of her new album; it sold 
more than two million copies. 

Kate and Anna McGarrigle came out in 
1976 and featured such noted musicians 
as Little Feat guitarist Lowell George and 
mandolinist David Grisman. With the sisters’ 
uniquely intimate, heart-rending harmonies 
and utterly compelling songwriting, they 
quickly generated international acclaim. 

As it turned out, Warner Bros. hadn’t a 
clue what to do with the McGarrigles. A fan 
who worked for rival Columbia Records 
certainly did and sent their LP to the Melody 
Maker magazine in the U.K., where it became 
Album of the Year. 

Dancer with Bruised Knees followed and 
proved somewhat of a disappointment. Likewise, 
Pronto Monto. But Kate and Anna returned to 
full-fledged glory in 1980 with the spartan yet 
enthralling Entre Lajeunesse Et La Sagesse 
(sometimes known as The French Record). 

They took a break from recording for 
much of the *80s, returning in 1990 with 
Heartbeats Accelerating, of which the 
New York Times said, of Kate’s song J Eat 
Dinner: “Had Emily Dickinson been a late- 
20th century songwriter, this might be just 
the sort of piece she would have written.” 

Kate and Anna would contribute to Em- 
mylou Harris’s Grammy Award-winning 
Wrecking Ball album in 1995. 

Further McGarrigle albums in the *90s, 
Matapédia and The McGarrigle Hour, 
both won Juno awards as the best Canadian 
roots album of the year. A second French- 
language album, La Vache Qui Pleure, 
appeared in 2003, and the sisters’ last 
studio work together was The McGarrigle 
Christmas Hour in 2005. 

Kate and Anna were appointed Members 
of the Order of Canada in 1993 and re- 
ceived the Governor General’s Performing 
Arts Award in 2004. 


Liam Clancy 1935-2009 


In the noteworthy Alan Gilsenan docu- 
mentary The Yellow Bittern: The Life and 
Times of Liam Clancy, Bob Dylan describes 
Clancy as the “best ballad singer I ever 
heard in my life.” Liam, the last of the 
Clancy Brothers, died of pulmonary fibrosis 
on Dec. 4 in Bon Secours Hospital, Cork, 


Ireland. He was 74, writes Roddy Campbell. 


Born in Carrick-on-Suir, County Tipper- 
ary, the youngest of nine children, Clancy’s 
initial cultural interests lay in theatre. He 
staged local amateur productions of plays 
by Yeats and Synge before joining Dublin’s 
Gaiety Theatre, where he appeared in The 
Playboy of the Western World. 

In August 1955, the course of his life 
changed forever when the American 
folksong collector Diane Hamilton ar- 
rived in Carrick-on-Suir to record Mrs. 
Clancy. Hamilton was part of the wealthy 
New York Guggenheim family and asked 
Liam to accompany her on her field trip 


around Ireland. In Keady, Northern Ireland, 


they recorded Sarah Makem, whose son, 


Tommy, became a lifelong friend of Liam’s. 


While Hamilton fell in love with the 
young Clancy, it was never reciprocated. 
She did, however, pay his boat fare to New 
York and helped him pursue his acting 
career. His older brothers Tom and Pat 


had emigrated to Canada after the Second 


World War but ended up in New York 
pursuing acting also. With their help, Liam 
found parts in Broadway plays alongside 
Dirk Bogarde, Walter Matthau and Robert 
Redford. In the evenings, though, Liam 
joined his brothers singing at the White 
Horse Tavern in Greenwich Village. With 
them, he played guitar and sang in a gor- 
geous, captivating baritone. 

Tommy Makem would join them in New 
York at Liam’s behest. And together they 
made The Rising of the Moon (1956), a col- 
lection of rebel songs, on Tradition Records 
(established with Guggenheim money). 
Two years later they made Come Fill Your 
Glass with Us, a selection of drinking 
songs, and the concert bookings started to 
roll in. 

As Greenwich Village emerged as the 
hub of the American urban folk revival, the 
Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem grew 
to become one of its key figures. Dressed 
for the first time in their soon-to-be trade- 
mark white Aran sweaters, they lucked into 
a 16-minute slot on the Ed Sullivan Show, 
which made them stars. They performed 
for President John F. Kennedy at the White 
House, signed with Columbia Records for a 
six-figure fee, and befriended a young Bob 
Dylan. 

In 1962, they returned to Ireland as 
conquering heroes and helped kickstart a 
revival of Irish ballad singing that still goes 
on today. 

As the folk revival ran out of steam 
and the Clancys grew into somewhat of a 
hell-raising cliché, Makem left the troupe 
in 1969. Liam, faced with mounting 
financial difficulties, moved to Calgary, 
AB, where he hosted his own TV program 
and was featured on CBC’s 1976 concert 
series Summer Evening. During his stay in 
Calgary, he again joined up with Tommy 
Makem and they would perform togther 
until 1988. 

While the Clancy Brothers reunited 
sporadically, and in various guises, over the 
years, most notably for Bob Dylan’s 30th 
Anniversary Concert Celebration— marking 
his 30 years as a recording artist—in Madi- 
son Square Garden, Liam spent the latter 
part of his career back in Ireland surround- 
ed by various musicians including his son, 
Donal. He wrote his celebrated biography, 
The Mountain of the Women, in 2002. 


Lhasa de Sela 


Lhasa de Sela 1972-2010 


The uniquely exquisite Mexican-Ameri- 
can-Canadian world music singer Lhasa 
de Sela died in her Montreal home on Jan. 
1. She succumbed to breast cancer, writes 
Roddy Campbell. 

Lhasa de Sela was born in 1972 in upper 
New York state, the daughter of a Mexican fa- 


ther, Alejandro Sela, and an American mother, 


Alexandra Karam. She described her parents 
as hippies [P.E. No. 20]. The Selas lived ina 
converted school bus for seven years as they 
criss-crossed North America with their four 
daughters. 

They had no TV but read lots of books, par- 
ticularly the fairy tales edited by Robert Lang, 
ornately illustrated by H.J. Ford and G.P. 
Jacomb Hood. Music for the family came largely 
from Alexandra’s eclectic record collection and 


her Irish harp. She listened to music from all over 


the world: Gypsy, Arabic, Latin, Japanese. 
The family finally settled down in San 
Francisco when Lhasa was 11 years old. 
Throughout her teen years, she continually 
wrote poetry and short stories and, obviously, 
inherited her mother’s love of music. Lhasa 
took singing lessons and developed a repertoire 
that consisted largely of jazz standards. Billie 
Holiday, in particular, proved an inspiration. 
Her older sisters, Sky, Ayin and Miriam, 
meanwhile, enrolled in the National Circus 
School in Montreal, the only facility of 
its kind in North America. In 1991, Lhas: 
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He Said She said. \\\\\ 
Award winning Canadian blues 
guitarist Sue Foley joins sae) 
songwriter Peter Karp on this 

“unique, daring idea beautifully. 
executed by two talented, inspiring 
artists.” (Blues Revue) 


went to visit and never left. There she met 
multi-instrumentalist Yves Desrosiers, who 
convinced her to drop the jazz standards 
and spend time perfecting what became La 
Llorona. Released in 1997, its bold, blissful 
blend of original and traditional Aztec and 
Mexican folk tales sang in seductive Spanish 
earned her a Felix and Juno Award in Canada 
for Global Album of the Year. It sold 100,000 
copies in Canada and 300,000 in France. 
Sarah McLachlan took notice and offered a 
spot on the Lilith Fair tour. But two years of 


extensive touring left Lhasa exhausted and 


she took off for France and joined a circus Steelye Span circa 1971: Tim Hart, far left. 
with her sisters. - 


2002 2 P - ‘ 
In 2002, she returned to Montreal and made replaced by multi-instrumentalist Peter 


Knight and guitarist Martin Carthy. 

Highly acclaimed albums— Please to See 
the King (1971) and Ten Man Mop, or Mr. 
Reservoir Butler Rides Again (1972)—soon 
followed. But Carthy and Hutchings left 
and were replaced by Bob Johnson (guitar) 
and Rick Kemp (drums) on Below the 
Salt (1972). Its single Gaudete became a 
Christmas hit in 1973. Sang a cappella and 
entirely in Latin, it reached No. 14 in the 
U.K. charts. Heart and Prior now became 
the leading figures in the band. Parcel 
of Rogues (1973) sealed Steeleye Span’s 
commercial success and included stadium 
concerts in the U.S. 

Oddly enough, their sixth album was 
entitled Now We Are Six (1974). Produced 
by Jethro Tull’s Ian Anderson, it featured 
David Bowie on saxophone. 

The title track of their eighth album, Al/ 
Around My Hat (1975), reached No. 5 in 
the U.K. singles charts but further hits 
eluded the band and Hart left in 1983. 

He worked in music management until 
health issues inspired a move to the small 
Canary Island, La Gomera, in 1988. There 
he gave up music to become a writer and 
photographer. In 2004 he wrote the first 
English-language guide to the island. 


the exquisite The Living Road. Its inspiration 
Etta James, Kris Kristofferson and 
Muddy Waters, died on Jan. 14, aged 
71. Charles’s best-known song, See You 
Later Alligator, was a hit for Bill Haley 
and the Comets in 1956. 
Wheelchair-bound singer-songwriter 
Vic Chesnut, 45, whose dark, comic 
songs about mortality, vulnerability and 


came from the fairy tales she had read as a 
child and her belief that life is a living road— 
continuously changing and frequently mys- 
terious. Sang in Spanish, French and English, 
it earned a BBC World Music Award for Best 
Artist of the Americas in 2005. Its worldwide 
sales now exceed one million copies. 

Last April, Lhasa released her self-titled, 
self-produced final album. Sang only in life’s simple joys made him a critics 
favourite, died Dec. 25 in Athens, Ga., 
after taking an overdose of prescription 
muscle relaxants. His songs were per- 
formed by Madonna, the Indigo Girls, 
Smashing Pumpkins, R.E.M. and others 
for the benefit album Sweet Relief II: 
The Gravity of the Situation. 

Guyanese singer, actor and broad- 
caster Cy Grant, who in the 1950s 
became the first black person to appear 


English, it marked a further turning point 
in her creativity. Critics, by and large, gave 
it lukewarm reviews. “Mildly interesting,” 


wrote Penguin Eggs’s reviewer. At the time 
of her death, Lhasa had plans to record the 
songs of Chilean poet/songwriter Victor Jara. 


Tim Hart 1948-2009 


Tim Hart, multi-instrumentalist and co- 
founder of the immensely successful and 
influentail U.K. folk-rock band Steeleye 
Span, died on Dec. 24, from lung cancer. 
He was 61, writes Roddy Campbell. 

When Ashley Hutchings left Fairport 
Convention in 1971 to map out a new 
approach to traditional British folk music 
using electric instruments, among the 
first people he called were Tim Hart and 
Maddy Prior. Despite two albums to their 
credit and being well-established on the 


regularly on British television, died 
aged 90 on Feb. 13. Grant made daily 
appearances on the BBC’s Tonight 
programme, often performing calypso 
renditions of current events. 

Celebrated Canadian author, musi- 
cian and screenwriter Paul Quar- 
rington, 56, died on Jan. 21 in Toronto. 
Renowned for his Governor General 


Penguin Eggs also notes other pass- 


folk circuit, due largely to their stunning 
harmonies, the duo still accepted Hutch- 
ings’s offer. And Hart coined the band’s 
name from the character John (Steeleye) 


Span featured in a Lincolnshire folksong, 


Horkstow Grange. 


The initial lineup that recorded Steeleye’s 


debut, Hark the Village Wake (1970), 


included the couple Gay and Terry Woods 


(who later joined The Pogues). But ten- 
sions soon arose and the Woods left to be 


ings in brief: Bess Lomax Hawes, 
daughter of the ethnomusicologist John 
A. Lomax, sister to Alan Lomax, and 
former member of the Almanac Singers 
(who included Pete Seeger and Woody 
Guthrie in their ranks) died on Nov. 27, 
2009, at the age of 88. 

Louisiana songwriter Bobby 
Charles, whose songs were covered by 
the likes of Joe Cocker, Ray Charles, 


award-winning novel Whale Music 
(loosely based on Beach Boy Brian 
Wilson), Quarrington toured for almost 
a decade as a guitarist and vocalist 
with Joe Hall and the Continental Drift 
before becoming a writer. For the past 
eight years, Quarrington fronted the 
part-time, blues-based, roots rock- 

ers Porkbelly Futures, with whom he 
recorded three albums. 
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Critics’ Albums of the Year for 2009 


1. Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 

2. Neko Case, Middle Cyclone (Ami) 
The Deep Dark Woods, Winter Hours (Black Hen) 
Levon Helm, Electric Dirt (Dirt Farmer Music 
James Keelaghan, House of Cards (Borealis ) 
Le Vent du Nord, La Part du Feu (Borealis) 
Madison Violet, No Fool For Trying (True North) 
John Wort Hannam, Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen) 
Various Artists, Things About Comin’ My Way: A 
Tribute to the Music of the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 

. Steve Earle, Townes (New West Records) 

Dala, Everyone Is Someone (Campus) 
The Good Lovelies, The Good Lovelies (independent) 
Dave Rawlings, A Friend of a Friend (Acony) 
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Past Album of the Year Winners 
2008: Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label) 
2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 
2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 
2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
2003: 
2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 


David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 


2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


Critics’ New Discoveries of 2009 
1 Kate Reid 
2 Paulo Nutini 
Alejandra Ribera 


Past New Discovery Winners 
2008: Amelia Curran 
2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, 
Catherine MacLellan 
2006: Crooked Still 
2005: Ridley Bent and House of Doc 
2004: Fiamma Fumana 
2003: Rae Spoon 
2002: Ruthie Foster and Kathleen Edwards 
2001: Harry Manx 


he Penguin Eggs 2009 Album of the 
Year certainly appeared right out of 
the blue—New Blue Day by Jory Nash as 
a matter of fact. The Toronto-based Nash 
topped our poll with a recording “full of 
sharp, concise writing,” as our scribe, Mike 
Sadava, notes on page 37. 

“Wow! I’m kinda stunned and terribly 
honoured!” said Nash, when informed. “It’s 
heady company, indeed! I can’t express 
how happy this news makes me.” 

Ah, bless him. The competition proved 
tough this year with one vote separating 
Nash from seven runners-up. 

Our Critics’ Favourite New Discovery 
of 2009 also turned into a dogfight, with 
Vancouver’s Kate Reid just edging out 
Scotland’s Paulo Nutini and Toronto’s Ale- 
jandra Ribera (featured in issue No. 44). 


Reid’s win comes largely on the strength 
of her dynamic and often hilarious stage per- 
sonality, as well as an astute debut release. 

And being the end of a decade and all, 
we couldn’t help but ask each panelist to 
choose what they considered their Album of 
the Decade. We didn’t tally up the choices 
but included the diverse picks just for fun. 

More than 50 members of the media, 
folk club and folk festival artistic direc- 
tors, and various individuals with an acute 
knowledge of folk, roots and world music 
in Canada participated in this, our ninth, 
annual poll. As in years past, we asked 
participants to list their favourite 10 record- 
ings released nationally. Every nomination, 
listed alphabetically, received one point. 
The winner gathered the most. For the 
New Discoveries category, we asked for 
three nominations. The only stipulation we 
placed on respondents was not to vote for 
anyone with whom they shared a profes- 
sional association. 

Much thanks, then, to all who kindly 
participated. And a hearty congratulations 
to our winners. In the following pages, you 
can see how our judges voted. The results 
are also at www.penguineggs.ab.ca 

— Roddy Campbell 


Clint Anderson: Megatunes record store, Edmonton: 


Ryan Bingham and the Dead Horses, Roadhouse Son (Lost 
Highway); The Deep Dark Woods, Winter Hours (Black 
Hen); Deer Tick, Born on Flag Day (Partisan); DePedro, 
S/T (National Geographic); John Doe and the Sadies, 
Country Club (Outside); Heartless Bastards, The Mountain 
(Fat Possum); Dan Mangan, Nice, Nice, Very Nice (File 
Under: Music); ManRayGun, Everything Is Temporary 
(Independent); Elvis Perkins, Jn Dearland (XL); Dave 
Rawlings Machine, A Friend of a Friend (Acony) 

New Discoveries: Deer Tick, Ox, Kurt Vile 

Album of the Decade: The Jayhawks, Rainy Day 


Music (Lost Highway) 


Mike Barker: Artistic director, Folk Under The 
Clock, Peterborough, ON: Justin Adams and Juldeh Ca- 
mara, Tell No Lies (Real World); Ross Ainslie and Jar- 
lath Henderson, Partners in Crime (Vertical Records); 
Bruce Cockburn, Slice O Life (True North); Alex Cuba, 
Alex Cuba (Caracol Records); Julie Fowlis, Uam (Cadiz 
Records); Lennie Gallant, /f We Had A Fire (Revenant 
Records); James Keelaghan, House of Cards (Borealis); 
Mark Knopfler, Get Lucky (Mercury Records); Harry 
Manx, Bread and Buddha (Dog My Cat Records), Vieux 
Farka Toure, Fondo (Six Degrees Records) 

New Discoveries: Ross Ainslie and Jarlath Hender- 
son, Matt Andersen, Sorren Maclean 


Album of the Decade: Amadou and Mariam, Di- 


A the DeepDarkWobds 


winters hours 


manche A Bamako (WEA International) 


Jo Beattie: Host, Off the Beaten Track, CFUR Radio, 
Prince George, BC; founding member of the Prince 
George Folkfest Society: Rose Cousins, The Send Off 
(Old Farm Pony Records); Dala, Everyone Is Someone 
(Campus Music); The Deep Dark Woods, Winter Hours 
(Black Hen Music); Great Lake Swimmers, Lost Chan- 
nels (Weewerk); Dan Mangan, Nice, Nice, Very Nice 
(File Under: Music); Maurice, Young People with Faces 


(Warner/143 Records); Navaz, Onsu—The Other Side 


(Independent); Joel Plaskett, Three (Songs for the Gang); 


Rachelle Van Zanten, Where Your Garden Grows (RvZ 
Music); Sultans of String, Yalla Yalla (Independent) 
New Discoveries: Brasstronaut, Rose Cousins, 
Woodpidgeon 
Album of the Decade: Oliver Schroer, Camino 


(Borealis) 


Yves Bernard: Reporter, Le Devoir, host at CIBL-Ra- 


dio-Montréal: Beyond The Pale, Postcards (Borealis); 
Boubacar Diabaté, Premier grand griot du Québec 
(Musique Multi-Montréal); Chic Gamina, Chic Gamina 
(Independent); Galant tu perds ton temps 11, Chansons 
traditionnelles a capella (La Tribu); La Nef, Déserts 
(Fidelio); Le Vent du Nord, La Part du feu (Borealis); 
Norouet, N2 (Independent); Okto Echo, Okto Echo 
(Elyium); Oliver Schoer, Hymns and Herd (Borealis); 
Wesli, Kouraj (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Makaya, Nicolas Pellerin et les 
Grands Hurleurs, Papa Zon 

Album of the Decade: Lhasa, The Living Road 


(Audiogram) 


Allison Brown: Radio host, For The Folk, CHRW 
Radio 94.9 FM, London, ON: Del Barber, Where the 


City Ends (Independent); The Deep Dark Woods, Winter 


Hours (Black Hen); John Doe and the Sadies, Country 
Club (Outside Music); Karyn Ellis, Even Though the 
Sky Was Falling (Mathilde’s Home Productions); Jason 
Fowler, Buckets of Rain (Independent); Good Lovelies, 
Good Lovelies (Independent); Levon Helm, Electric 
Dirt (Dirt Farmer Music); Jory Nash, New Blue Day 
(Independent); Dave Rawlings Machine, Friend of a 
Friend (Acony Music); Various artists, Things About 
Comin’ My Way: A Tribute to the Music of the Missis- 
sippi Sheiks (Black Hen Music) 

New Discoveries: Karla Anderson, Bette Et Wallet, 
Kenneth MacLeod and the Windsor Salt Band 

Album of the Decade: Jory Nash, Lo-Fi Northern 
Blues (Independent) 


Roddy Campbell: Editor, Penguin Eggs: Sam Baker, 


Cotton (Music Road); Bellowhead, Matachin, (Naviga- 
tor); Steve Earle, Townes (New West), The Gertrudes, 


Hard Water, (Apple Crisp); Nancy Griffith, The Loving 


ALBUMS or ruc YEAR 


Kind, (Rounder); Tony McManus, The Master's Mark 
(Compass); The Navigators, Sea Miner, (Independent); 
Paolo Nutini, Sunny Side Up (Atlantic); The Pines, 
Tremelo, (Red House); Various Artists: Three Score and 
Ten (Topic). 
New Discoveries: Kate Reid, The Navigators, Paolo Nutini 
Album of the Decade: Lhasa, The Living Road 


(Audiogram) 


Shannon Webb-Campbell: Writer, Penguin Eggs: 
Amelia Curran, Hunter, Hunter (Six Shooter); Broken 
, Our Small Going (Gandhara), Catherine MacLel- 
lan, Water in the Ground (True North); Erin Costelo, 
Fire and Fuss (Independent); Jenn Grant, Echoes (Six 
Shooter Reocrds); Melissa McClelland, Victoria Day 
(Six Shooter), Ohbijou, Beacons (Last Gang); The 
Prospector’s Union, Sycracuse (Just Friends); Rose 
Cousins, The Send Off (Old Farm Pony); Tegan and 
Sara, Sainthood (Sire/Vapor). 

New Discoveries: Alejandra Ribera, Dance Movie, 
Ohbijou 

Album of the Decade: Hayden, Skyscraper National 


Park (Hardwood 


Charlie Cares: Retailer, Ground Floor Music, 
Guelph, ON: Amelia Curran, Hunter, Hunter (Six 
Shooter); Béla Fleck, Throw Down Your Heart 
(Rounder); Wille Nelson and Asleep At The Wheel, 
Willie and the Wheel (Bismeaux); Chloé Sainte-Marie, 
Nitshisseniten e tshissenitamin (GSI Musique); Charles 
Spearin, The Happiness Project (Arts & Crafts); Tinari- 
wen, /midiwan: Companions (World Village); Various 
artists, Playing For Change (Hear); Various artists, 
Things About Comin’ My Way: A Tribute to the Music 
of the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen); Loudon Wain- 
wright, The Charlie Poole Project (2nd Story Sound); 
Tom Waits, Glitter and Doom Live (Anti-) 

New Discoveries: Matt Andersen, Sarah Jarosz, Ivan 
Rosenberg 


Album of the Decade: Kris Drever, Black Water 


(Compass) 
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Kerry Clarke: Artistic director, Calgary Folk Music 
Festival: Bell Orchestre, Live In Montreal (Arts and 
Crafts); Elliot Brood, Mountain Meadows (Six Shooter); 
Jon-Rae Fletcher, Oh Maria (Weewerk); Lhasa, Lhasa 
(Warner); Lightning Dust, /nfinite Light (Jag); Po’Girl, 
Deer in the Night (Po’Girl); St. Vincent, Actor Out of 
Work (4AD); Naomi Shelton and the Gospel Queens, 
What Have You Done My Brother (Daptone); Timber 
Timbre, Timber Timbre (Arts and Crafts); Frank Turner, 
Poetry of the Dead (Epitaph) 

New Discoveries: Caravan Palace, Ethipiques, The 
Low Anthem 

Album of the Decade: Tom Waits, Mule Variations 


(Anti) 


Steve Clarke: Host, Acoustic Planet, Erin Radio, 
CHES 101.5 FM: Sam Baker, Cotton (Independent); 
Jon Brooks, Moth Nor Rust (Independent); Crabtree and 
Mills, Freedom (Free and Easy Music); Dala, Everyone 
Is Someone (Universal Canada); Good Lovelies, Good 
Lovelies (Independent); James Hill and Anne Davison, 
True Love Don't Weep (Borealis); James Keelaghan, 
House of Cards (Borealis); Steve Martin, The Crow: New 
Songs for the 5-String Banjo (40 Share Productions); 
Corin Raymond, There Will Always Be A Small Time 
(Independent); Nathan Rogers, The Gauntlet (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Sam Baker, James O’ Malley, Geof- 
frey Gurrumul Yunupingu 

Album of the Decade: David Francey, The Waking 


Hour (Laker Music) 


Val Cormier: Host, Folk Oasis, CITR-FM 101.9, 
Vancouver: Coco Love Alcorn, Joyful (Independent); 
Neko Case, Middle Cyclone (Anti-); The Decemberists, 
The Hazards of Love (Capitol); The Gourds, Haymaker! 
(Yep Roc); Corb Lund, Losin’ Lately Gambler (New 
West); Dan Mangan, Nice, Nice, Very Nice (File Under: 
Music); Los Paperboys, Callithump (Independent); 
Chuck Prophet, Let Freedom Ring! (Yep Roc); Lhasa de 
Sela, Lhasa (Audiogram); Various artists, Things About 


Comin’ My Way: A Tribute to the Music of the Missis- 


sippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 
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New Discoveries: Matt Epp, Ladies of the Canyon, 
Sunparlour Players 


Album of the Decade: Tom Waits, Mule Variations (Ant) 


Francois Cété: Artistic director, Deep Roots Music 
Festival (2005-09): Avett Brothers, / and Love and 
You (American/Columbia); Andrew Bird, Noble Beast 
(Megaforce); Neko Case, Middle Cyclone (Anti); Guy 
Clark, Some Days the Song Writes You (Dualtone); 
Leonard Cohen, Live in London (Sony); Justin Townes 
Earle, Midnight at the Movies (Bloodshot); Grizzly 
Bear, Veckatimest (Warp); Oumou Sangare, Seya (None- 
such); Taken By Trees, East of Eden (Rough Trade); 
Various artists, Things About Comin’ My Way: A Tribute 
to the Music of the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: Grizzly Bear, Noah and the 
Whale, Taken By Trees 

Album of the Decade: Leonard Cohen, Live in 


London (Sony) 


Doug Cox: Artistic director, Vancouver Island Mu- 
sicfest; Musician, Producer: Adrian Belew Power Trio, 
E (Independent); Amelia Curran, Hunter Hunter (Six 
Shooter Records); Dala, Everyone Is Someone (Lenz 
Entertainment); Matt Epp, Safe or Free (Independent); 
David Essig and Rick Scott, Double Vision (Watershed); 
Charlie Haden, Rambling Boy (Decca); Imogen Heap, 
Ellipse (Sony); Lester Quitzau, The Same Light (In- 
dependent); John Scofield, Piety Street (Emarcy); The 
Unthanks, Here's the Tender Coming (EMI) 

New Discoveries: The Abramson Singers, Cindy 
Blackman; Calypso Rose 

Album of the Decade: Jeff Beck, Live at Ronnie 


Scotts (Fontana) 


Tom Coxworth: Producer, CKUA’s Folk Routes: 
Acres and Acres, All Nations (Independent), Guy Clark, 
Somedays the Song Writes You (Dualtone); The Gentle 
Good, While you slept I went out walking (Independent); 
James Keelaghan, House of Cards (Borealis); Harry 
Manx, Bread and Buddha (Dog My Cat Records); Tom 


Russell, Blood and Candle Smoke (Hightone); Sharon 


no fool for trying 


Shannon, Saints & Scoundrels (Compass); Martin 
Simpson, True Stories (Topic); lan Tamblyn, Gyre 
(Independent); The Wooden Sky, /f/ Don't Come Home 
You'll Know I’m Gone (Black Box Records) 

New Discoveries: David Ferrard, The Gentle Good, 
Joe Nolan 

Album of the Decade: Alison Krauss and Robert 


Plant, Raising Sand (Rounder) 


Ian Davies: Artistic director, Cuckoo’s Nest Folk 
“Club & Acoustic Muse Concerts, London, ON: Liz Car- 
roll and John Doyle, Double Play (Compass); Rosanne 

Cash, The List (EMI/Manhattan); Steve Earle, Townes 
(New West); Bela Fleck, Throw Down Your Heart: 
Tales from the Acoustic Planet, Vol. 3—Africa Sessions 
(Rounder); Julie Fowlis, Uam (Shoeshine Records); 
David Francey and Mike Ford, Seaway (Laker Music); 
Harry Manx, Bread and Buddha (Dog My Cat); Martin 
Simpson, True Stories (Compass); The Unthanks, Here's 
the Tender Coming (EMI/Rabble Rouser); John Wort 
Hannam, Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: The Fuchsia Band, Renaud Garcia- 
Fons, Staff Benda Bilili 

Album of the Decade: Richard Thompson, The Life 


and Music of Richard Thompson (Free Reed) 


Greg Davis: Owner, Soundscapes, Toronto, ON: 
Blind Blake, Bahamian Songs (Megaphone); Bill 
Callahan, Sometimes I Wish We Were An Eagle (Drag 
City); Thomas Mapfumo, Hokoyo (Water); Orchestre 
Poly-Rhytmo De Cotonou, The Vodoun Effect (Analog 
Africa); Doug Paisley, Doug Paisley (No Quarter); 
Alasdair Roberts, Spoils (Drag City); Timber Timbre, 
Timber Timbre (Arts & Crafts); Various artists, Booga- 
loo Pow Wow (Honest Jon’s); Various artists, Legends of 
Benin (Analog Africa); Vetiver, Tight Knit (Sub Pop) 

New Discoveries: Alela Diane, Evening Hymns, 
Snowblink 

Album of the Decade: Magnetic Field, 69 Love 


Songs (Merge) 


Steve Dawson: Founder, Black Hen Music: Brian 


JOHN WORT HANNAM 
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Blade, Mama Rosa (Verve); Bob Dylan, Together 
Through Life (Columbia); Bill Frisell, Disfarmer (None- 
such); Levon Helm, Electric Dirt (Dirt Farmer Music); 
Joe Henry, Blood from Stars (Anti-); Geoff Muldaur 
and the Texas Sheiks, Texas Sheiks (Tradition & Mod- 
erne); Michael Penn, Sunshine Cleaning Soundtrack 
(Lakeshore); Allen Toussaint, The Bright Mississippi 
(Nonesuch); Tom Waits, Glitter and Doom Live (Anti-); 
Works Progress Administration, WPA (Independent) 
Album of the Decade: Levon Helm, Electric Dirt 


(Dirt Farmer Music) 


Andy Donnelly: Host, The Celtic Show, www.ckua. 
com: Karan Casey, Ships in the Forest (Crow Valley 
Music); Aine Furey, Cross My Palm (Cooking Vinyl); 
John Gorka, So Dark You See (Red House); Grada, 
Natural Angle (Compass); Olov Johannson and Catriona 
MacKay, Foogy (Johannson Musik); Lau, Arc Light 
(Compass); Nathan Rogers, The Gauntlet (Borealis); 
Sharon Shannon, Saints and Scoundrels (Compass); 
Martin Simpson, True Stories (Compass); The Un- 
wanted, Music from the Atlantic Fringe (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Sylvia Barnes, Catriona MacKay, 
The Unwanted 

Album of the Decade: Jackie Leven, Shining Brother 


Shining Sister (Cooking Vinyl) 


Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk, Vancouver, 
BC, and host/producer of The Edge On Folk, CiTR FM 
101.9, www.citr.ca: Blame Sally, Night of 1,000 Stars 
(Independent); Bop Ensemble, Between Trains (Cor- 
dova Bay); Dala, Everyone Is Someone (Campus); Dave 
Alvin and the Guilty Women, Dave Alvin and the Guilty 
Women (Yep Roc); Eilen Jewell, Sea of Tears (Signature 
Sounds); Le Vent Du Nord, La Part Du Feu (Borealis); 
Romi Mayes, Achin’ In Yer Bones (Independent); Ruth 
Notman, The Life of Lily (Fellside); Tom Russell, Blood 
and Candle Smoke (Shout Factory!); Various artists, 
Things About Comin’ My Way: A Tribute to the Music of 
the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: The Haints Old Time Stringband, 


Eilen Jewell, Ruth Notman 


Album of the Decade: Orchestra Baobab, Specialist 


In All Styles (World Circuit) 


Chris Frayer: Artistic director, Winnipeg Folk Fes- 
tival: Animal Collective, Merriweather Post Pavillion 
(Domino); Andrew Bird, Noble Beast (Fat Possum); 


Blitzen Trapper, Black River Killer (Sub Pop); Elvis 


Costello and the Sugarcanes, Secret, Profane and Sugar- 


cane (Hear Music); The Deep Dark Woods, The Winter 
Hours (Black Hen); Bassekou Kouyate and Ngoni Ba, / 
Speak Fula (SubPop); Joel Plaskett, Three (Maple Mu 


sic); The Swell Season, Strict Joy (Anti-); Rokia Traore, 


Tchamante (Nonesuch); M. Ward, Hold Time (Merge) 
New Discoveries: Sam Baker, Caravan Palace, The 
Moondoggies 


Album of the Decade: Arcade Fire, Funeral (FAB) 


Gerry Goodfriend: Host/producer, Folk Directions 
(CKUT): Cori Brewster, Buffalo Street (BRE Records); 
The Haints Old Time Stringband, Shout Monah 
(Independent); James Keelaghan, House of Cards 
(Borealis); Rahgu Lokanathan, Blue Girl (Independent); 
Chris MacLean, Feet Be Still (Independent); Madison 
Violet, No Fool For Trying (True North); Kate Reid, 
I’m Just Warming Up (Independent); Shearwater, 
Shearwater (Independent); Trevor Tchir, Sky Locked 
Land (Independent); John Wort Hannam, Queen's Hotel 
(Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: Antje Duvekot, Matt Harlan, 
Harlem Parlour Music Club 

Album of the Decade: Carol Elizabeth Jones, Cata- 


loochee (5-String) 


Barry Hammond, Writer, Penguin Eggs: Levon 
Helm, Electric Dirt (Vanguard Records); Little Miss 
Higgins, Live Two Nights In March (Little Miss Higgins 
Music); Corb Lund, Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West 
Records); Harry Manx, Bread & Buddha (Dog My Cat 
Records); Willie Nelson, American Classic (Blue Note 
Records); Madeleine Peyroux, Bare Bones (Rounder 
Records); Po’ Girl, Live (Po’ Girl Music, Inc.); Dave 


Rawlings, A Friend of A Friend (Acony); Tom Waits, 
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Glitter and Doom Live (Anti); Sara Watkins, Sara 
Watkins (Nonesuch) 

New Discoveries: Red Stick Ramblers, Pine Leaf 
Boys, Cara Dillon. 

Album of the Decade: Various Artists, O Brother 


Where Art Thou? (Mercury Records 


Phil Harries: Writer, Penguin Eggs: 

Dan Auerbach, Keep It Hid (Nonesuch); David Rawl- 
ings Machine, A Friend of a Friend (Acony); Justin 
Townes Earle, Midnight at the Movies (Bloodshot); Le- 
von Helm, Electric Dirt (Vanguard); Neko Case, Middle 
Cyclone (Anti); Paolo Nutini, Sunny Side Up (Atlantic); 
Sam Baker, Cotton (Music Road); Steve Earle, Townes 
(New West); Todd Snider, The Excitement Plan (Yep 
Roc); Various Artists, Dark Was The Night (4AD) 

New Discoveries: Paolo Nutini, Scotland Yard Gospel Choir 

Album of the Decade: Wilco: Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 


{Nonesuch 


Liz Harvey-Foulds: Artistic director, Live from the 
Rock Folk Festival: Abrams Brothers, Blue on Brown 
(UFO); Matt Anderson, Live from the Phoenix Theatre 
(Busted Flat); Heather Bishop, My Face is a Map of My 
Time Here (Independent); Lennie Gallant, /f We Had 
a Fire (Revenant); Dave Gunning, We’re All Leaving 
(Independent); Jory Nash, New Blue Day (Independent); 
Corin Raymond, There Will Always Be a Smalltime 
(Independent); Katherine Wheatley, Landed (Hoot); The 
Wooden Sky, Jf Don't Come Home You'll Know I’m 
Gone (Independent); John Wort Hannam, Queen's Hotel 
(Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: The Auditor General; Mr. Some- 
thing, Something; Wooden Sky 

Album of the Decade: Tim Williams, Songster, 


Musicianer, Music Physicianer (Independent) 


Mike Hill: Artistic chair, Mariposa Folk Festival: 
Dala, Everyone Is Someone (Campus Music (Inde- 
pendent); Steph Dunn, Blackmail and Love Letters 
(Independent); The Good Lovelies, The Good Lovelies 


(Independent); John Gorka, So Dark You See (Red 
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House); Nanci Griffith, The Loving Kind (Rounder); 
Dave Gunning, We’re All Leaving (Independent); Jory 
Nash, New Blue Day (Independent); Ron Nigrini, 
Undisguised Hearts (Independent); The Skydiggers, The 
Truth About Us: A Twenty Year Retrospective (Latent); 
The Wooden Sky, When Lost At Sea (Blackbox Music) 

New Discoveries: Amelia Curran, Flashlight Radio, 
Soul Surfers 

Album of the Decade: J.P. Cormier, Another Morn- 


ing (Independent) 


Tamara Kater: Executive director, Winnipeg Folk 
Festival: C.R. Avery, The Great Canadian Novel (Bongo 
Beat); Chris Coole, Old Dog (Independent); Erin 
Costello, Fire and Fuss (Sonic Entertainment); Rose 
Cousins, The Send Off (Independent); Amelia Curran, 
Hunter, Hunter (Six Shooter); Matt Epp, Safe or Free 
(Independent); Fish and Bird, Left Brain Blues (Fiddle 
Head); Romi Mayes, Achin’ In Your Bones (Outside 
Music); Corin Raymond, There Will Always Be A Small 
Time (Independent); Sun Parlour Players, Wave North 
(Outside) 

New Discoveries: C.R. Avery, Mark Berube and the 
Patriotic Few, Joy Kills Sorrow 

Album of the Decade: Jonathan Byrd, The Law and 


the Lonesome (Waterbug Records) 


Richard Knechtel: Artistic director, Summerfolk 
Music and Crafts Festival: Bop Ensemble, Between 
Trains (Cordova Bay); The Dardanelles, The Darda- 
nelles (Independent); David Francey and Mike Ford, 
Seaway (Laker Music); John Wort Hannam, Queen's 
Hotel (Independent); Lee Harvey Osmond, A Quiet 
Evil (Latent); Madison Violet, No Fool for Trying (True 
North); Jory Nash, New Blue Day (Independent); The 
Once, The Once (Independent); Corin Raymond, There 
Will Always be a Small Time (Independent); Nathan 
Rogers, The Gauntlet (Borealis Records) 

New Discoveries: Caracol, Keith Hallet, The Human 


Statues 


Album of the Decade: Sarah Harmer, You Were Here (Zoe) 
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Patrick Langston: Music writer, Penguin Eggs 
magazine, Ottawa Citizen: Jim Byrnes, My Walking 
Stick (Black Hen); Leonard Cohen, Live in London 
(Sony); Bob Dylan, Together Through Life (Columbia); 
Steve Earle, Townes (New West); Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
A Stranger Here (Anti-); Lyle Lovett and his Big Band, 
It’s Not Big It’s Large (Lost Highway); The Pines, 
Tremolo (Red House); Danny Schmidt, /nstead the For- 
est Rose to Sing (Red House); Andrew Vincent, Rotten 
Pear (Kelp Records); Jesse Winchester, Love Filling 
Station (Appleseed) 

New Discoveries: The Good Lovelies, Madison 
Violet, The Pines 

Album of the Decade: Tom Russell, Hotwalker 


(Hightone Records) 


Scott Lingley: Freelance music writer: Mulatu 
Astatke and the Heliocentrics, /nspiration Information 
Vol. 3 (Stone’s Throw); Dan Auerbach, Keep It Hid 
(Nonesuch); Andrew Bird, Noble Beast (Anti-); James 
Blackshaw, The Glass Bead Game (Tompkins Square); 
Neko Case, Middle Cyclone (Anti-); Vic Chesnutt, At 
the Cut (Constellation); Monsters of Folk, s/t (Rough 
Trade); The Pines, Tremolo (Red House); Alasdair 
Roberts, Spoils (Drag City); Tinariwen, /midiwan (Inde- 
pendiente); Wilco, Wilco (The Album) (Nonesuch) 

New Discoveries: Mulatu Astatke, The Pines, Alas- 
dair Roberts 

Album of the Decade: Wilco, Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 


(Nonesuch) 


Arthur McGregor: Director, Ottawa Folklore Centre 
Ltd.: Ball and Chain, Louisiana Love Bug (Indepen- 
dent); Alicia Borisonik and the Argentinian Project, 
Busco un Lugar (Outside Music); James Hill and Anne 
Davison, True Love Don’t Weep (Borealis); Cara Luft, 
The Light Fantastic (Independent); Chris MacLean, 
Feet Be Still (Independent); Alise Marlanne, Room for 
Less (Independent); Jory Nash, New Blue Day (Indepen- 


dent); Kate Reid, /’m Just Warming Up (Independent); 


lan Tamblyn, Gyre (North Track); Katherine Wheatley, 


Landed (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Bruce Peninsula, Dandelion, The 
Once 

Album of the Decade: Lunasa, The Kinnitty Sessions, 
(Compass Records)q 

Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk Show & 
Smokin’ Bluegrass Show, 93.3 CFMU (cfmu.memaster. 
ca), Hamilton, ON: Barney Bentall, The Inside Passage 
(True North); Cori Brewster, Buffalo Street (Shadow 
Lake); Heather Dale, The Green Knight (Amphis Mu- 
sic); John Wort Hannam, Queen’s Hotel (Black Hen); 
James Keelaghan, House of Cards (Borealis); Madison 
Violet, No Fool For Trying (True North); Marigolds, 
That’s The State I'm In (Outside Music); Jory Nash, 
New Blue Day (Independent); Katherine Wheatley, 
Landed (Hoot Music); Jesse Winchester, Love Filling 
Station (Appleseed) 

New Discoveries: Hotcha, Poor Angus, Kate Reid 

Album of the Decade: Stephen Fearing, Yellow 


Jacket (True North) 


Ian Menzies: Artist manager: Neko Case, Middle 
Cyclone (Anti-/Epitaph); Elvis Costello, Secret, Profane 
& Sugarcane (Hear Music); The Deep Dark Woods, 
Winter Hours (Black Hen); Steve Earl, Townes (New 
West); Bela Fleck, Throw Down Your Heart: Tales from 
the Acoustic Planet Vol. 3 (Rounder); Great Lake Swim- 
mers, Lost Channels (Nettwerk); Levon Helm, Electric 
Dirt (Vanguard); Bassekou Kouyate and Ngoni Ba, / 
Speak Fula (Out Here); Catherine MacLellan, Water in 
the Ground (True North); Jah Wobble and the Chinese 
Dub Orchestra, Chinese Dub (30 Hertz) 

New Discoveries: Cumako, The Deep Dark Woods, 
Mississippi Sheiks 

Album of the Decade: Rokia Traore, Bowmboi 


(Nonsuch, 2003) 


Monica Miller: Host/producer, How | Hear It, www. 
ckua.com: Justin Adams and Juldeh Camara, Tell No 
Lies (Real World); Coco Love Alcorn, Joyful (Sound 


of Pop); Céu, Vagarosa (Urban Jungle); Ramblin’ 
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Jack Elliott, A Stranger Here (Anti-); Michael Bernard 
Fitzgerald, The MBF Love LP (Load); Kieran Kane, 
Somewhere Beyond The Roses (Compass); Baaba Maal, 
Television (Palm); Eleni Mandell, Artificial Fire (Zed- 
Tone); PSAPP, The Camel's Back (Domino); Charles 
Spearin, The Happiness Project (Arts & Crafts) 

New Discoveries: Bahamas, Dan Mangan, Emily 
Wells 

Album of the Decade: Iron and Wine, The 


Shepherd's Dog (Sub Pop) 


Tony Montague: Writer, Georgia Straight, fRoots, 
Penguin Eggs: Justin Adams & Juldeh Camara, Tell No 
Lies (Real World); Bob Dylan, Together Through Life 
(Columbia); Le Vent du Nord, La Part Du Feu (Borea- 
lis); Lo’ Jo, Cosmophono (Irl); Rupa & The April Fishes, 
Este Mundo (Cumbancha); Oumou Sangare, Seya 
(Nonesuch); Martin Simpson, True Stories (Compass); 
Tinariwen. Imidiwan : Companions (Outside Music); 
Vieux Farka Toure, Fondo (Six Degrees); Various 
Artists, Things About Comin’ My Way: Tribute to the 
Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen); 

New Discoveries: Acetre, Cimarron, Deolinda 

Album of the Decade: Andy Palacio, & the Garifuna 


Collective, Waitina (Cumbancha) 


Peter North: Music director, CKUA Radio, freelance 
journalist: Brian Blade, Mama Rosa (Verve Forecast); 
Rosanne Cash, The List (Manhattan); Emitt Nershi 
Band, New Country Blues (Sci Fidelity); Levon Helm, 
Electric Dirt (Vanguard); Buddy and Julie Miller, Writ- 
ten In Chalk (New West); David Rawlings Machine, A 
Friend of a Friend (Acony); Eddi Reader, Love Is the 
Way (101 Distribution); Tinariwen, /midiwan: Compan- 
ions (World Village); Various artists, Man of Somebody's 
Dreams, A Tribute To Chris Gaffney (Yep Roc); Sarah 
Watkins, Sarah Watkins (Nonesuch) 

New Discoveries: The Abrams Brothers, Matt Flinner 
Trio, Eilen Jewel 

Album of the Decade: Robert Plant and Alison 


Krauss, Raising Sand (Rounder) 


Paul Norton: Host/producer, What The Folk, CFRO 
102.7: Jim Byres, My Walking Stick (Black Hen); 
Levon Helm, Electric Dirt (Vanguard); Keiran Kane, 
Somewhere Beyond the Roses (Compass); Corb Lund, 
Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West); Del McCoury, Fam- 
ily Circle (McCoury Music); Novalima, Coba Coba 
(Cumbancha); Los Paperboys, Callithump (Stompy); 
Rupa and the April Fishes, Este Mundo (Cumbancha); 
Sultans of String, Yalla Yalla! (Independent); Various 
artists, Things About Comin’ My Way: Tribute to the 
Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 

New Discoveries: Ariana Gillis, Paul Pigat, Alejandra 
Ribera 

Album of the Decade: [brahim Ferrer, Buenos Her- 


manos (Nonesuch) 


Tom Power: Host, Deep Roots, CBC Radio: The 
Avett Brothers, J and Love and You (Columbia); Bonnie 
Prince Billy, Beware (Independent); The Deep Dark 
Woods, Winter Hours (Black Hen); Elvis Perkins in 
Dearland, S/T (XL); Dave Rawlings Machine, A Friend 
of a Friend (Acony); Allan Ricketts, Rivers (Indepen- 
dent); Meaghan Smith, The Cricket’s Orchestra (Rhino); 
Al Tuck, Food for the Moon (Independent); Andrew 
Vincent, Rotten Pear (Kelp); The Wooden Sky, /f/ 
Don't Come Home You'll Know I’m Gone (Black Box) 

New Discoveries: JBM, Morga, Wooden Sky 

Album of the Decade: Fleet Foxes, Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop) 


Tim Readman: Guitarist, singer, songwriter and 
producer; artistic director of CelticFest Vancouver: 
Bellowhead, Matachin (Navigator); Anne Briggs, A 
Collection (Topic); Liz Carroll and John Doyle, Double 
Play (Compass); Chumbawamba, The Boy Bands Have 
Won (No Masters); The Clancy Brothers and Tommy 
Makem, /n Person at Carnegie Hall (Columbia/Leg- 
acy); Matt and Shannon Heaton, Lover's Well (Eats 
Records); Jez Lowe and the Bad Pennies, Northern 


Echoes: Live on the Tyne (Tantobie); Andy May, Happy 


Hours (Fellside Recordings); Ruth Notman, The Life of 
Lilly (Mrs. Casey Records); Kate Reid, /’m Just Warm- 
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Albums given Honorable Mentions 


Justin Adams and Juldeh Camara, Te// 
No Lies (Real World) 

Amelia Curran, Hunter, Hunter (Six Shooter) 
Harry Manx, Bread And Buddha (Dog My Cat) 
Joel Plaskett, Zhree (Independent); 
Tinariwen, /midiwan : Companions (Out- 
side Music) 

Katherine Wheatley, Landed (Hoot Music) 


ing Up (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Chumbawamba Acoustic, The 
Outside Track, Kate Reid 

Album of the Decade: Mick Hanly, Wish Me Well 


(Doghouse) 


Mike Regenstreif: Music journalist (Montreal 
Gazette, Sing Out! Magazine, Ottawa Jewish Bulletin, 
frrb.blogspot.com) and broadcaster: Leonard Cohen, 
Live in London (Columbia); Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, A 
Stranger Here (Anti-); Woody Guthrie, My Dusty Road 
(Rounder); Susan McKeown and Lorin Sklamberg, 
Saints & Tzadiks (World Village); Geoff Muldaur, Geoff 
Muldaur and the Texas Sheiks (Tradition & Moderne); 
Maria Muldaur, Maria Muldaur and Her Garden of 
Joy (Stony Plain); Gretchen Peters with Tom Russell, 
One to the Heart, One to the Head (Frontera/Scarlet 
Letter); Tom Russell, Blood and Candle Smoke (Shout! 
Factory); Loudon Wainwright III, High Wide and Hand- 
some: The Charlie Poole Project (2nd Story); Jesse 
Winchester, Love Filling Station (Appleseed) 

New Discoveries: The Good Lovelies, Hotcha, Corin 
Raymond 

Album of the Decade: Tom Russell, Hotwalker 


(HighTone) 


Jeff Robson: Host, Tell the Band To Go Home, 
CJUM 101.5 UMFM, Winnipeg: Wendy Bird, Natural 


Wonder (Beaumont Classic); Jim Bryson, Live at the 
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First Baptist Church (Kelp); Rose Cousins, The Send 
Off (Old Farm Pony); Ron Hawkins, /0 Kinds of Lonely 
(Independent); Madison Violet, No Fool for Trying 
(True North); Dan Mangan, Nice, Nice, Very Nice (File 
Under: Music); Carolyn Mark and NQ Arbuckle, Ler’s 
Just Stay Here (Mint); Romi Mayes, Achin’ in yer Bones 
(Independent); Leeroy Stagger, Everything Is Real 
(Boompa); Two Hours Traffic, Territory (Bumstead) 

New Discoveries: Joshua Cockerill, Rose Cousins, 
Madison Violet 

Album of the Decade: The Weakerthans, Left and 


Leaving (G7 Welcoming Committee) 


Mike Sadava: Journalist, editor of Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival program book, guitar/mandolin player: 
Jon Brooks, Moth Nor Rust (Independent); Alison 
Brown, The Company You Keep (Compass Records); 
Susan Crowe, Greytown (Corvus Records); Dust Poets, 
World at Large (Independent); Ashe Grunwald, Fish out 
of Water (Shock Records); Joe Henry, Blood from Stars 
( Anti-); James Hill and Anne Davison, True Love Don't 
Weep (Independent); Melissa McClelland, Victoria Day 
(Six Shooter); Corin Raymond, There Will Always be a 
Small Time (Independent); J.R. Shore, An Impeccable 
Shine (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Fish and Bird, Matthew Ord, Rak- 
ish Angles 

Album of the Decade: Darrell Scott, Family Tree 


(Sugar Hill) 


es siemieniuk: General manager, Calgary Folk Mu- 
les siemieniuk: ( | manager, Calgary Folk Mu 


sic Festival: Avett Brothers, / and Love and You (Sony); 


Trick With Your Heart I’m Learning To Do (Indepen- 


dent); The Deep Dark Woods, Winter Hours (Black 


Cam Penner, Trouble and Mercy (Independent); Joel 
Plaskett, Three (Independent); Rural Alberta Advantage, 
Hometowns (Saddle Creek); Tom Russell, Blood and 
Candle Smoke (Shout Factory) 

New Discoveries: Avett Brothers, Joshua Cockerill, 


Rural Alberta Advantage 


AMELIA CURRAN 


HUNTER * HUNTER 
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Sam Baker, Cotton (Independent); Joshua Cockerill, The 


Hen); Great Lake Swimmers, Lost Channels (Nettwerk); 
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Album of the Decade: Alison Krauss and Robert 


Plant, Raising Sand (Rounder) 


Lyle Skinner? Host, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS Radio 810 
Winnipeg, MN: Beoga, The Incident (Compass); Joey 
Kitson, Stan (Groundswell); Le Vent Du Nord, Le Part 
Du Feu (Borealis); The Paul McKenna Band, Between 
Two Worlds (Greentrax); Nathan Rogers, The Gauntlet 
(Borealis); Tommy Sands, Let the Circle Be Wide (App- 
leseed); Shanneyganock, V// (Independent); The Shee, A 
Different Season (Independent); The Unwanted, Music 
from the Atlantic Fringe (Compass); Wailin’ Jennys, 
Live at the Mauch Chunk Opera House (Outside) 

New Discoveries: Collette Cheverie, Liadan, Jackie Oates 

Album of the Decade: Kate Rusby, The Girl Who 


Couldn't Fly (Compass) 


Brenda and Roman Tacik: Hosts, Regina's Mighty 
Shores, CJTR 91.3 FM, Regina, SK: Ben Bedford, 
Land of the Shadows (Hopeful Sky); Susan Crowe, 
Greytown (Corvus); Amelia Curran, Hunter, Hunter (Six 
Shooter); The Good Lovelies, The Good Lovelies (In- 
dependent); John Wort Hannam, Queen's Hotel (Black 
Hen); Catherine MacLellan, Water in the Ground (True 
North); Carolyn Mark and NQ Arbuckle, Let’s Just Stay 
Here (09); The Once, The Once (Independent); Danny 
Schmidt, /nstead the Forest Rose to Sing (Red House); 
Le Vent du Nord, La Part du Feu (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Kate Reid, Andy Shauf, Sultans 
of String 

Album of the Decade: David Francey, The Waking 


Hour (Jericho Beach) 


Eric Thom: Writer, Penguin Eggs, Blues Revue, 
Sing Out: Blackburn, Brotherhood (Make It Real); The 
Bridge, Blind Man’s Hill (Hyena); Joshua Cockerill, 
The Trick with Your Heart I’m Learning To Do (Inde- 
pendent); Manassas, Pieces (Rhino); Mr. Something 
Something, Shine Your Face (Independent); Taylor 
Mitchell, For Your Consideration (Independent); Joe 
Price, Rain or Shine (Blue Acres); Serre L’écoute, Bu 


veurs philosophes (Independent); Tinariwen, /midiwan: 


Companions (Outside); Geoffrey Gurrumul Yunupingu, 
Gurrumul (Justin Time/Skinnyfish) 

New Discoveries: Art of Fighting, Guy Donis, Billy 
Manzik 

Album of the Decade: Jeff Beck, You Had It Coming 


(Epic) 


Richard Thornley: Reviewer, Penguin Eggs: 
Justin Adams and Juldeh Camara, Tell No Lies (Real 
World); Akron/Family, Set ‘Em Wild, Set ’Em Free 
( Dead Oceans); The Avett Brothers, / and Love and 
You (American); Neko Case, Middle Cyclone (Anti-); 
Dentdelion, La Tondeuse (Roues et Archets); Kronos 
Quartet, Floodplain (Nonesuch); Low Anthem, Oh 
My God, Charlie Darwin (Nonesuch); Michael Rault, 
Crash! Boom! Bang! (Michael Rault); Vieux Farka 
Touré, Fondo (Six Degrees); Warsaw Village Band, 
Infinity (Barbes) 

New Discoveries: Low Anthem, Paolo Nutini, 
Michael Rault 


Album of the Decade: Attwenger, Sun (Trikont) 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, CKPC AM 
1380, Brantford, ON: Annabelle Chvostek, Resil- 
ience, (Borealis); Lennie Gallant, Jf We Start A Fire 
(Revenant); Marianne Girard, Pirate Days (Indepen- 
dent); Dave Gunning, We're All Leaving (Independent); 
John Wort Hannam, Queen's Hotel (Black Hen Music); 
James Keelaghan, House of Cards (Borealis); Harry 
Manx, Bread And Buddha (Dog My Cat); Jory Nash, 
New Blue Day (Independent); lan Tyson, Yellowhead To 
Yellowstone (Stony Plain); Katherine Wheatley, Landed 
(Independent) 

New Discoveries: David Myles, Pacific Curls, Po’ Girl 

Album of the Decade: Garnet Rogers, Shining Thing 


(Snowgoose) 


David Ward: Host/producer, CKUA Radio: Cori 
Brewster, Buffalo Street (Independent); Brandi Carlile, 
Give Up the Ghost (Sony); Alela Diane, To Be Still 


(Rough Trade); Great Lake Swimmers, Lost Channels 


(Nettwerk); Corb Lund, Losin’ Lately Gambler (New 
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West); Dave McCann and the Firehearts, Dixiebluebird 
(Independent); Joel Plaskett, Three (Maplemusic); 
Leeroy Stagger, Everything Is Real (Independent); Mark 
Sterling, Take From It What You Need (Independent); 
Various artists, Dark Was the Night (4AD) 

New Discoveries: Lorelei Loveridge, Dan Mangan, 
Emily Wells 

Album of the Decade: Bob Dylan, Love and Theft 


(Columbia) 


Wendy Wall: Host, Rootopia, CFUV: Bon Debarras, 


Bon Debarass (Productions Delonde); Guy Clark, 


Somedays the Song Writes You (Dualtone Music Group); 


Fish and Bird, Left Brain Blues (Fiddle Head); Sarah 
MacDougall, Across the Atlantic (Independent); Kate 
Reid, /’m Just Warming Up (Independent); Adrien Sala, 
Diamond in the Mind (Dollartone); Indio Saravanja, The 
Caravan Sessions (Del Norte); Various artists, Things 
About Comin’ My Way: A Tribute to the Music of the 


Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen); Corinne West, The 


Promise (Make Records); The Wooden Sky, /f/ Don't 
Come Home You'll Know I’m Gone (Fontana North) 
New Discoveries: The Breakmen, Headwater, The 
Wild Turkeys 
Album of the Decade: Yael Wand, At Your Door 


(Reduction Road Music) 


Dana Whittle: Musician (Dentdelion), founder of 
Québec folk music marketing consortium Folquébec 
Dala, Everyone Is Someone (Independent); Cath- 
erine Durand, Coeurs migratoires (KatMusik); Chic 
Gamine, Chic Gamine (Independent); Good Lovelies, 
Good Lovelies (Independent); Hawp, Storm and Calm 
(Independent); Le Vent du Nord, La part du feu (Roues 
et Archets); Madison Violet, No Fool for Trying (True 
North); Norouet, V2 (Independent); Oliver Schroer, 
Camino (Borealis); Sheesham & Lotus, Everytime 
(Independent) 

News Discoveries: Dala, Chic Gamine, Sheesham 


and Lotus 


Album of the Decade: Ron Hynes, Get Back Change 


(Borealis) 


Terry Wickham: Producer, Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival: Justin Adams and Juldeh Camera, Tel! No 
Lies (Realworld); The Avett Brothers, / and Love and 
You (American); Brandi Carlile, Give Up the Ghost 
(Columbia); Neko Case, Middle Cyclone (Anti-); Steve 
Earle, Townes (New West); Johnny Flynn, A Larum 
(Lost Highway); Patty Griffin, Downtown Church 
(Credential); Paolo Nutini, Sunny Side Up (Atlantic); 
Joel Plaskett, Three (Independent); Le Vent du Nord, 
La Part Du Feu (Borealis) 


New Discoveries: Brandi Carlile, Johnny Flynn, 
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Holly Williams 
Album of the Decade: Amadou et Mariam, Diman 


che a Bamako (Nonesuch) 


Michael Wrycraft: Creative Artist: Digging Roots, 
We Are (Digging Roots Music); Chic Gamine, Epony- 
mous (Independent); James Keelaghan, House of Cards 
(Borealis Records); Madison Violet, No Fool For Trying 
(True North Records); Scott McCord, Blues for Sun 
shine (BonafideSongs); Jory Nash, New Blue Day (Thin 
Man Records); Watermelon Slim, Escape From The 
Chicken Coop (NorthernBlues); Various Artists, /f Came 
From Memphis: The Legendary Sounds (Barbicon 
Manteca); Various Artists, Oxford American’s Southern 
Music Compilation 20]0 (Oxford American Magazine); 
Katherine Wheatley, Landed (Hoot Music Company) 

New Discoveries: Beneath The Ice Quartet (featuring 
Emilyn Stam), The Navigators, Alejandra Ribera 


Album of the Decade: Oliver Schroer, Camino 


(Borealis) 


Win Martin 


Martin Simpson 


Martin Simpson, like a good Highland 


malt, improves with age. One of the most 


Simpson’s T 


accomplished acoustic guitarists on the 
planet, his last album, Prodigal Son, was 
voted Album of the Year at the 2008 BBC 
2 Folk Awards. His latest, True Stories, 
produced the Traditional Track of the Year 
(Sir Patrick Spens). And Compass Records 
has very kindly provided us with six copies 
of it to give away. To win one, answer the 
following question correctly and e-mail 
your answer to penguineggscompetition@ 
shaw.ca. 

Put Martin Simpson in the subject line. 
And please don’t forget to include a proper 


contact name and a postal mailing address. 
Question: Martin married the daughter 
of a celebrated English folk singer. 
Name that singer. 

Answers to the Blue Rodeo Theings We 
Left Behind are: QI: High School. Q2: 
Lost Together. Q3: Lost Together. And the 
winners are: Tim O’Grady, Edmonton, 

AB; W. MacAlpine, Victoria, BC; Randy 
Kelly, Thunder Bay, ON; Linda DeMunck, 
Burford, ON; Sylvia McGinley, Alberta 
Beach, AB; Peter Fleming, Dartmouth, NS. 


Congratulations. Enjoy. 
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The Haints 


aoe: to the sleeve notes of their 
£-\ debut disc, Shout Monah, The Haints 
get their curious name from a southern word 
for a spirit or ghost. While the three mem- 
bers aren’t yet ready to haunt, their music 
draws deep inspiration from long-gone 
musicians of the U.S. southeast and mid- 
west states, fiddlers such as Melvin Wine 
(1910-2003) from Copen, West Virginia. 

“T learned a great deal of my old-time fid- 
dling from him in the last five years of his 
life,” says Victoria-born Erynn Marshall, 
who now lives in Galax, VA, where she 
recently became program manager at the 
Blue Ridge Music Center. “He’d played his 
whole life and was still a great player, and 
a remarkable person. He was illiterate but 
incredibly intelligent—and generous. I used 
to always stay with him.” 

A shared love for the immensely rich 
song, ballad, and fiddle-tune traditions 
of the Appalachians brought The Haints 
together some three years ago. Marshall 
was living in Gibsons, BC, at the time, and 
guitarist Pharis Romero was singing and 
playing with Victoria quintet Outlaw Social. 

The pair met and jammed together at 
camps, parties and festivals, and promised 
to create an old-time stringband— if they 
could find a banjo player, especially one 
able to alternate between clawhammer and 
three-finger styles. Enter banjo wizard and 
luthier Jason Romero from Arcata, CA, 
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who joined the duo to create The Haints, 
married Pharis, and moved to B.C. 

The Haints dug deep for the material on 
Shout Monah. Low Bonnie is a version of 
the ancient ballad Young Hunting. And ac- 
cording to Marshall, Old Christmas Morn- 
ing dates back to a solo fiddle tradition 
and refers to “the older date for Christmas, 
January 6. It’s one of the oldest-sounding 
tunes I know. I learned it from an archive 
recording of French Carpenter.” 

“I’m an old soul, and I have a love for 
archaic melodies. When I would visit a lot of 
older fiddlers and singers one of the things 
they talked about was the ‘dwells’ in the 
music, where they would hang on to notes in 
the melody like unaccompanied ballad sing- 
ers. These people had almost no descriptive 


terms for their music but that’s one. And 


Old Christmas Morning has long dwells.” 

It’s the tune Marshall played when she 
won the fiddle competition at the Appa- 
lachian String Band festival in Clifftop, 
VA, in 2008, the first non-American to do 
so. Shout Monah also includes a soulful, 
swinging rendition of the classic Milwaukee 
Blues, based on archival recordings of Roy 
Harvey and Jess Milton, and Charlie Poole 
and the North Carolina Ramblers. 

“Charlie Poole was the wild man of North 
Carolina,” says Marshall. “He didn’t live 
that long but he recorded a lot—and had 
great stories of moonshine. | remember 
reading that the cops came to get him once 
and said, ‘Consider yourself under arrest’. 
Charlie said, “Consider, hell!’, broke a 
banjo over the head of the police officer 
and escaped. We’re much better-natured 
than that.” 

— By Tony Montague 


> en ge - — 
Rose Cousins 
V J ith a collection of songs about 

YV heartbreak, loss and longing, it’s 
apt that Rose Cousins’s titled her latest 
release The Send Off. 

“The song in particular is about saying 
goodbye to my grandmother, who was very 
present in my life,’ says Cousins. “The 
album isn’t about death but the songs have 
a common theme of letting go. 

“Between now and my last record, Jf You 
Were For Me, I turned 30 and that felt like 
a crossroads where I needed to decide what 
served me and things I needed to shed.” 


While discarding various layers, Cousins 


has grown into herself. An artist who once 
felt incredibly nervous playing small stages 
around Halifax has evolved into a world- 
renowned performer. 

“Halifax is the warmest, kindest, most 
generous community to incubate and col- 
laborate in,” she says. “The Maritimes in 
general are a great place grow up and to 
share music. Everyone helps and plays with 
everyone and it continues to blow my mind 
how many great solo musicians and bands 
there are in the city.” 

Life on the road is a blur of theatres, bars 
and handshakes, but it’s within her personal 
life where Cousins draws inspiration—an 
area that requires no stage lights, only 
reflection, experience and introspection. 

“As I age I realize the dark stuff I carry, 
things I haven’t yet figured out and habits 
that no longer serve me. There is a desire 
to save people when it’s not possible. The 
combined desire and worry about finding 
that someone.” 

Produced by Luke Doucet, The Send Off 
is rooted in change. Life is cyclical; as with 
every beginning there is an end, whether it 
is the end of love or death. Not only does 
Doucet make a few musical appearances, 
his incredibly talented lady, Melissa Mc- 
Clelland, adds her ethereal vocals to All the 
Time It Takes To Wait. 

Jenn Grant, Cousins’s Halifax friend, 
sings on I Were the Bird and Don Brown- 
rigg sings on Mandolin Man. 

“It was an incredible experience to work 
with Luke. He’s limitlessly creative and 
open, an extremely talented player and 
singer. There’s not really much he can’t do. 

“He encouraged me not to be too over- 
prepared so that the magic could happen 
in the studio and I feel like that’s what 
happened. He’s a true professional, really 


fun to be around and was the right person to 


help me take a brave step with this album.” 
A Prince Edward Islander, Cousins now 

calls Halifax home. She went there years ago 

for university but her heart will forever be- 


long to the red sands of Prince Edward Island. 


“It is my favourite place to write, staring 


out over the ocean. It’s the place I feel most 


calm and where I can hear myself and get 

at how I’m feeling. I can calm down. The 

landscape, being close to my family and 

the ocean, give me a sense of home which 

makes me feel like I can explore farther.” 
— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


ManRayGun 


W:.. many bands’ narratives are 
about direct evolution towards a 
certain desired finish, ManRayGun is more 
interested in an almost random accumula- 
tion, both in terms of structure and skill. 
Rather than being object-oriented— think 
of a finished building slowly following its 
blueprint —the five-piece constantly consid- 
ers its creative needs, grows a little ina 
certain oblique direction, then looks around 
to see what else it might crave. 

If anything, the musicians behave like 
ants in one of the most egalitarian outfits 
I know, each of its members coming from 
a radically different place, including two 
generations of punk, the country scene and 
a kind of hopeful folksinging Everett LaRoi 
played back in the early *90s with Idyl Tea, 
which has turned grittier. 

ManRayGun “started getting formal 
around 2005,” Dennis Lenarduzzi explains, 
another of its vocalists, the elder punk with 
a lot of Billy Bragg in his jacket. “Everett 
and I got together and did some tunes, 
bringing my brother Steven in, doing open 
stages around Edmonton, the Sidetrack 
days. We figured out what they would 
ultimately be live by messing with them in 
front of an audience.” 

Already the story is interesting, as Steven 
considered himself a “campfire guitar 
player” at this point, although his brother 
won't have it. 

“My little brother’s a diamond in the 
rough. He writes fucking fantastic songs, 


The Big Buzz —— 


and has a great voice with lots of whiskey 
and cigarettes in it. Ev and I have a certain 
kind of connection, and obviously my 
brother and I have a biological link that 
really brings three layers up front.” 

In joining and moving away from a 


fracturing Old Reliable, Tom Murray 


switched to the standup bass that now has 
him playing in, I’m barely joking, around 
nine Edmonton bands, as well as being the 
smoothest-voiced music critic in Alberta. 

Poor drummers, always mentioned last, 
but the younger Silas Grenis—who one of 
my girlfriends describes as “just sickening- 
ly hot” with Depression-era looks —looked 
to MRG as a place to play softer than, you 
know, the merciless, sweaty, perfect punk 
of Les Tabernacles. 

“Dennis calls it a big-boy band,” LaRoi 
laughs. “It’s all adults. A lot of the issues that 
would have cropped up when I was younger 
just aren’t there, there’s not a lot of bullshit. 
Dennis often refers to me as sort of the musi- 
cal director, which is a nice compliment. I’ve 
produced the three recordings we’ve done so 
far, but what I like is that it feels like a ‘real’ 
band. Not just one main guy.” 

There is an incumbent chance for conflict 
here if you come to the band with a song 
and a stratified idea of its execution. That 
blueprint mentioned before: tricky with 
collective intelligences. “Yeah,” Lenarduzzi 
laughs, “there was a lot of pushing on 
(Everything Is Temporary). It was getting 
pretty ugly. Hopeless.” 

But, of course, once you get through it, 


you're grateful for the fight. 
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“Totally,” he agrees. “And you’re ready 
to go on to the next one. This is a band of 
brothers, so we push each other. 


— By Fish Griwkowsky 
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Rachel Davis 


ike countless Cape Breton fiddlers 
before her, Rachel Davis learned her 
first tunes at the elbow of her grandfather. 
“He ran a barbershop for years in front 
of his house,” recalls Davis, 20. “I used to 
go there every day after school and would 
practise with him and he’d teach me tunes.” 


Clarence Long’s little barbershop was 


filled with fiddle music, keeping the air 
alive with ancient reels, strathspeys and jigs. 
Often he’d take young Rachel to the regular 
meetings of the Cape Breton Fiddle Associa- 
tion, further immersing her in the culture of 
fiddle music. “He got me started and I know 
I wouldn’t be playing if not for him.” 

By 12, Davis was picking up tunes and 
quickly drawn into the rich traditions of 


Cape Breton fiddle music. Her hometown 


of Baddeck, NS, is nestled between the 
shores of the Bras D’or lakes and the back- 
side of the Cape Breton highlands. 

She took classes at the nearby Gaelic 
College and soon plucked up her courage 
to share the stage with other musicians. 
Despite her constant jitters, she’d slide up 
for a tune or two—each time getting just a 
bit more comfortable as the music washed 
away the stage fright. 

“You have to just ignore the fear and go 
out and do it. I was always so nervous, but 
after I'd done it, I’d feel so great.” 

By the time she was 16, she made her 
debut at Celtic Colours, the world-class 
festival held each autumn in Cape Breton. 

For the past three years, Davis has been 
immersed in her studies at Cape Breton 


University, deep into the Celtic studies 


program. In addition to the Gaelic language 


classes, she’s taken fiddle courses taught 
by Kyle MacNeil (the Barra MacNeils), 
and by Stan Chapman, a legendary fiddle 
teacher who also taught the young Natalie 
MacMaster and Ashley Maclsaac. 


Though just 20, Davis has an assured and 


confident sound, no doubt influenced by the 
break-through generation of fiddlers lead by 
John Morris Rankin, Howie MacDonald, 
MacMaster and Maclsaac. 

Last fall she returned to Celtic Colours, 
this time to release her self-titled debut 
album. Recorded at Lakewind Studio in 
Point Aconi, NS, the album frames Davis as 
an assured young fiddle player and a lovely 
Gaelic singer with a deft talent for picking 
great tunes. 

She manages to find time on the week- 
ends to pair up with her longtime perfor- 
mance partner, guitarist and singer Buddy 
MacDonald. Most any weekend, they are 


playing a small concert or square dance 


somewhere on the island. 

“T love playing the dances,” says Davis. 
“I’m really grateful whenever I get a chance 
to play for a dance. It’s just a lot of fun.” 

It’s demanding, too, as the fiddler’s sets of 
connected tunes are dictated by the unfold- 
ing sequence of the dance. The fiddler can’t 
run short of tunes partway through the last 
turn of a square set. 


“T played a dance in Judique recently, and 


The debut album from Great Big Sea’s 


Sean McCann 


Lullabies for Bloodshot Eyes 


Séan McCann 


‘Sy 


~ Www.greatbigsean.com 
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‘The arrival of my two sons prompted a 
fundamental change in my disposition. For the 
first time in my life, someone else mattered 
more to me than I did... and I was terrified. 
These songs were born of the simple fears of a 
new father; failure, loss, and living up to the 
hopes and dreams of brand new eyes. 


‘When I was a boy the world seemed brighter’ 
..and it’s good to feel that light once again... 
even though it scares me. Thank you all for 


listening.” 


- Séan 
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spent an afternoon going through music 
books reminding myself of tunes.” There’s no 
bluffing a Cape Breton audience. Most know 
well the familiar tunes and expect the best. 
“Still, they are interested in hearing new 
music as well. You can tell when you play 
a tune they haven’t heard before—they’re 
listening pretty closely and always ask 
about it afterward.” 
— By Sandy Macdonald 


The Dardanelles 


i Je all know the Dardanelles from 

1 eee history books. The narrow 
strait in northern Turkey is a strategic link 
between Europe and Central Asia and has 
inspired many the battle in both ancient and 
modern times. The name also belongs to a 
narrow street in St. John’s, NL, which, due to 
its proximity to several city centre schools, 
has probably also seen its share of conflict. 

The history of the Dardanelles of St. 
John’s, a five-piece band specializing in the 
traditional repertoire of Newfoundland, is 
considerably more peaceable. United by a 
love of playing tunes, the current members 
are Tom Power, Richard Klaas, Andrew 
Dale, Aaron Collis and Emilia Bartellas. 

“We all come from classical or rock back- 
grounds,” says Power, Dardanelles guitar 
player and congenial host of CBC Radio’s 
Deep Roots. “Our approach is very proggy. 
We jokingly refer to ourselves as the Rush 
of traditional music.” 
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Rachel Davis 


A very young band (three years), full of 
very young people (all twentysomethings), 
their performances are attended by hordes 
of youthful, energetic followers who cram 
the dance floor the same way that they 
would for shows by The Tragically Hip or 
Nelly Furtado. 

“T really like the fact that people don’t 
feel they need to know the old set dances to 
dance to our music,” remarks Power. “They 
Just get on the dance floor and give “er.” 

After playing the Newfoundland club 
and festival circuit for a year, they decided 
they wanted to take their act to venues in 
mainland Canada. At the 2008 East Coast 
Music Awards, Power was chatting with his 


Sw 
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brother in-law, Gypsy jazz musician Duane 
Andrews, and asked his advice on how to 
take the band to the next level. 

“He said, ‘Tom, b’ye, you can’t do any- 
thing without a record.’ We talked a little 
more about it and that night Duane offered 


to produce our album and help us out.” 

Released in 2009, their self-titled CD has 
some British and Irish material but the fo- 
cus is primarily on the unique instrumental 
dance tunes of Newfoundland. 

“We have one set of tunes on the album 
that was never recorded before. They were 
collected by our accordion player, Aaron 
Collis, from Brendan Newman, who is 92 
years old and lives out in Boyd’s Cove. 
This past year we played at Mariposa and 
we played these tunes onstage. I said these 
tunes, as far as we knew, had never been 
performed off the island. We played the 
heck out of them and got a really great 
response from the audience. 


“As a guitar player it was a wonder- 


ful feeling to think you could play guitar 
behind a tune that had never had accompa- 
niment before, and that you could put your 
own stamp on it.” 

With their new CD in hand, the group will 
be heading to the Winnipeg, Goderich and 
Owen Sound folk festivals this summer. 
Dancing will ensue. And with a little luck, 
the Dardanelles will continue, like their 
namesake, to create a link between two 
worlds, bringing the music of Newfound- 
land’s past into an upbeat and hip present. 

— By Jean Hewson 
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The Dardanelles 


« 
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A Subversive Celebrat 


Yves Lambert approaches his new 
album, Bal a I’huile, with a liberat- 
ing swagger that includes pop, rock 
and country collaborators. But as 
always, he has a go at mediocre 
politicians. “Revolution through 
celebration,” he insists. Words: Yves 
Bernard. Translation: Jane Ehrhardt. 


fter continually resurrecting his 


traditional musical heritage for 


( Mo more thana quarter-century with 
La Bottine Souriante, Yves Lambert has, 
since 2003, travelled a more personal road. 

With Bal a lV’huile, his third release since 
leaving the legendary group, the man in the 
hat has invited several artists to join him 
and the experience has resulted in a number 
of duets. While Lambert remains faithful to 
the spirit of his roots, he calls upon associ- 
ates who, for the most part, do not hail from 
traditional music backgrounds. 

At first glance, the choice of artists may 
even seem disconcerting: Eric Lapointe, 
Laurence Jalbert and Daniel Boucher are 
all pop music icons; Natalie Choquette is, 
above all, well-known as a classical singer; 
Lynda Thalie, Marco Calliari and Juan Se- 
bastian Larobina are among the rising stars 
of the Montreal world music scene; while 
Florent Vollant is an ex-member of Kashtin, 


the famed group who introduced the public 
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to Innu culture; and The Duhks are the Juno 
g. All 
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Award-winning group from Winnipe 


join with Le Bébert Orchestra, who have 


been accompanying Lambert for the past 
Six years. 

How does Lambert explain this choice? 

“Tt is a call to celebration. I wanted to 
invite people by leading them away from 
their comfort zone and by treating them 
well, artistically. The ideal thing would 
have been to have a live jam, but we 
wanted to work on the arrangements based 
on the individual performer, with respect 
for their space,” replies the master of 
ceremonies. 

Is this a special project or a new Bébert 
Orchestra album? “A little bit of both,” 
adds Yves. “But as for the arrangements, 
it is completely me and it resembles Le 
Bébert Orchestra. I am used to singing with 
others, since we had three singers in la 
Bottine.” 

It also marks the return of Quebec’s great- 
est host as the album brings out Lambert’s 
more festive side. His two earlier works 
had revealed a different kind of approach: 
at a time when the artist was trying to strike 
a new balance, following his breakup with 
la Bottine, he had distanced himself from 
big, swinging music, preferring poetry and 
textured sounds. 


On the 2004 release Recidive we found 


Lambert travelling through time, between 
traditions and literary song, cultivating 
(pot) in the garden of popular culture, 
making himself the advocate of a separat- 
ist, pacifist or humoristic message, but 
forever remaining — with the exception of 
his excellent sense-inverting collaboration 
with Hassan El Hadi— very Quebecois. On 
the other hand, 2007’s Le monde a Lambert 
was a look at timeless folk, soaked in open- 
chorde strings and accented with jazz, blues 
and Gypsy swing, as well as fluid bow 
strokes and jam-spirited improvisations. 

Bal a lV’huile injects a more fiery pace. 
“After the Bottine adventure, I practically 
suffered cirrhosis from all the drinking 
songs, but right now I’ve taken the pledge. 
I’m no longer in an introverted phase and | 
feel like swinging again,” openly claims the 
celebrated entertainer. 

But that doesn’t mean he is picking up 
where he left off at the beginning of the de- 
cade, after having travelled the world with 
la Bottine and being declared the best live 
group in the world by several international 
publications. 

“It is my most rock and my most country 
album ever,” he explains. “I brought in 
three drummers and we added Olivier 
Rondeau on electric guitar. It is more of a 
pop project, but without compromise. It is 
also the desire to democratize traditional 
music and to find new audiences. That is 
what I have often done. When we brought 
brass, jazz and Latin music to la Bottine, 
the intention was often the same: to bring 
down barriers and to make traditional 
music more attractive so that it may gain in 
recognition.” 

The songs on Bal a l’huile meld the coun- 
try and country rock of Laurence Jalbert, 
the harder rock of Eric Lapointe and Marco 
Calliari, the conscious folk-pop of Florent 
Volant, the Mexican ranchera of Juan Se- 
bastian Larobina, the Arabic tones of Lynda 
Thalie, and the Canadiana of The Duhks. 

In doing so, Lambert has respected the 
artists’ individual personalities and voices. 
Nathalie Choquette’s performance is 
reminiscent of the greatly missed folksinger 
Jeanne D’Arc Charlebois. Volant sings and 
speaks like Volant. Jalbert sings like Jalbert, 
backed up by slide guitar. Lapointe remains 
Lapointe, rugged and husky. Calliari is 
nearer to his period with heavy metal group 


Anonymus, while Boucher rallies as he 


sings a famous lament. 

Despite the album’s festive nature, some 
of the lyrics do make political statements. 
Sur la riviére, sung with Vollant, reminds 
us of the importance of environmental 
protection. L’ame du cueilleur, adapted in 
collaboration with Juan Sebastian Laro- 
bina, brings to light the contrasts between 
northerners who go south for holidays and 
southerners who go north to work in very 
difficult conditions. 

“I do not deny my convictions. It is a 
matter of balance. If I continue to protest 
against the mediocrity of the politicians 
in power, I see celebration as a means of 
subversion: revolution through celebration. 
There is something traditional in that. 1 am 
also a craftsman who is perfecting his craft 
and seeking fulfilment.” 

That leaves us with the very sensible 
production work of Frangois Lalonde, who 
is known for his work with, among others, 
Lhasa, Yves Desrosiers and also the latest 
lineup of the Bébert Orchestra, with whom 
Lambert has released two titles. Since Le 
monde a Lambert, two new members have 
joined: foot-tapping fiddler Robin Bouliane 
and bassist/percussionist Jean-Francois 
Déry. “The musicians’ profiles are very 
compatible in the current lineup. They are 
trained multi-instrumentalists and are open 
to both improvisation and pop music.” 

And what might be the follow up to this 
album? “It could be a project designed 
especially for big events. | am working ona 
concept concert with a very theatrical twist. 
It’s an old dream of mine,” he concludes. 

He obviously still has a lot to offer. 


Yves Lambert: the cat with the hat 


Kora Connections 


Zal Sissokho considers himself a 
walking library. He is, after all, a 
griot — a keeper of ancient tradi- 
tions passed along from generation 
to generation through music. Tony 
Montague takes notes. 


he past decade has been a wild 

ride for Zal Idrissa Sissokho. The 

Senegalese-born kora player and 
singer has gone from living and working in 
Dakar as a griot to performing in Las Vegas 
with Cirque du Soleil. 

Sissokho’s kora, a 21-string West African 
harp, is synonymous with the traditions of 
the Manding Empire that once stretched 
from Senegal to the western fringe of 
Niger. The griots were the traditional caste 
of praise singers, storytellers and oral histo- 
rians of this culture, which left no writ- 
ten archives. The kora was their primary 
instrument. 

“The griot served to keep the history 
alive, to transmit it from generation to 
generation,” says Sissokho, speaking in 
Senegalese-spiced French from Vegas, 
where the Cirque is staging its production, 
O. “In Africa we are called ‘walking librar- 
ies’. Though we are now modern griots, we 
still maintain the tradition.” 

Some outsiders now play the subtle kora 
skilfully, but its innermost nature is only 
revealed by artists like Sissokho, steeped in 
the rich lore of the Mandinka. 

“The art of the kora is passed on from 
father to son. My dad learned from his dad, 
and so on for generations. I continued my 
apprenticeship with my cousin, Toumany 
Kouyate, at whose place I’m staying here. 
He’s also a musician in O. We were sur- 
rounded by cousins, brothers, sisters, 
nieces. Griot families are always large.” 

For a griot, each song or piece corre- 
sponds with a historical event or person, 
such as a chief or king, and each time the 
musician plays listeners are reminded of a 
particular story. Sometimes there are also 
accompanying verses. 

Sissokho’s repertoire and musical ap- 
proach are at once ancient and contempo- 
rary. “The kora is now adapted to all genres 
of music. The traditional airs I do are newly 
arranged and in recent years I’ve been writ- 
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ing songs that talk about what I see, what’s 
around me, and the problems of the world. 
As a musician, if you have the chance to 
talk to people you should take advantage to 
pass on messages.” 

The few words in French on Sissokho’s 
2008 debut album, Sidiba, reveal him as 
a griot who’s not afraid to go beyond the 
traditional role and comment on global situ- 
ations, particularly the continued exploita- 
tion of Africa by former colonial powers. 
In Senegal he sings: J’espére qu’un jour, 
l'Afrique va comprendre le vrai réle des 
Occidentaux chez nous. [I hope that one 
day Africa will understand the true role of 
Westerners in our home ]. 

“You may hear on the radio that Canada 
has given two billion dollars to Senegal, 
but such gifts hide something. What the 
West takes from us is more important than 
what it gives back later. If Westerners and 
Africans were aware of that, I think Africa 
could fly on its own wings.” 

In Senegal in 1999, Sissokho met mem- 
bers of the Quebec-based group Takadja, 
who invited him join their lineup of African 
and French-Canadian musicians. His cousin 
Toumany had played with Takadja for one 
summer so the links were already strong. 

Since then Sissokho has performed and 
worked with several of the leading African 
artists in Canada, including his compatriots 
Les Fréres Diouf and Lilison Di Kinara 
from Guinea-Bissau, and Alpha Yaya Diallo 
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“The trio produces soulful 
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sanctified repertoire of 
gospel, folk, and soul 


classics.’ 


— Times Colonist 


JENNY WHITELEY 


“Even if you've never been into folk, 
once you hear Jenny Whiteley, your 


opinion will change.” — monkeybiz.ca 


OLD MAN LUEDECKE 


MY HANDS ARE ON FIRE 
AND OTHER LOVE SONGS 


“The banjo-picker calls his 
discovery of the banjo “a real 
gift!’ We call his album, Proof of 
Love, one of the best of 2008." 
— The Coast 
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from Guinea, as well as Afro-Brazilian 
wizard Celso Machado. He’s contributed to 
recordings by acts and artists as diverse as 
Richard Séguin, Hart Rouge, Monica Freire 
and the Jubilation Gospel Choir. 

As for Sissokho’s own songs, they’re 
not all Manding in musical inspiration. He 
also plays some reggae, some salsa, even a 
touch of the blues— genres, which are Afri- 
can or part-African in origin and are readily 
reinvigorated from the source. 

Sissokho has introduced the ancient and 
beautiful sound of the kora to audiences 
from Whitehorse to Windsor. In 2004 
he formed his own band, Buntalo, with 
Abdoulaye Kone (guitar), originally from 
Burkina Faso, Emmanuel Pele (bass) and 
David Mobio (piano) from Ivory Coast, 
Tapa Diarra (singer) from Mali and Thomas 
Niamké (percussion) from Senegal. 

“Our lineup has been unchanged ever 
since, which adds greatly to our music. 
We're really confident and relaxed with 
each other and you can feel it in what we 
play —the grooves that we create are deep.” 

In February 2008 Sissokho received the 
prestigious OQAJ-RIDEAU des Amériques 
prize for the excellence of his performance, 
the “generosity” of his stage presence, and 
the beauty of his musical métissage. 

Last summer he and Buntalo opened the 
Vancouver Folk Music Festival on a hot 
July evening. The rippling arpeggios that 
Sissokho plucked felt like cooling water 
for the mind. The set of shimmering music 
ranged from chants to original Afro-funk, 
with Congolese soukous and Cuban son 
spices. It was great music for dancing, as 
the rubber-limbed Diarra demonstrated to 
the traditionally supine Vancouver crowd. 

With his technical prowess as a kora 
player and his soulful singing, Sissokho 
is fast gaining an international reputation. 
Last November he and Buntalo toured in 
Brazil and in May they’ll be in Cuba. This 
summer they’re back in Brazil for the La 
Noite do Griot (Night of the Griot) festival. 

Despite his own success, Sissokho has 
cautionary advice for would-be African im- 
migrants to Canada. 

“People often leave their lives over there 
for worse lives here. Once they’re over, 
they regret it. | ask them, ‘Do you have a 
trade?’. If they say, ‘No.’ I tell them they’Il 
have a hard time. I’m so grateful I’ve al- 
ways been able to live thanks to my kora.” 


y Girl 


April Verch performed at the opening 
ceremony of the Vancouver Olym- 
pic Games in front of a world-wide 
television audience of billions. That 
thrill of a lifetime placed her amidst 
the most talented traditional fiddlers 
in Canada. Just deserts reckons, 
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pril Verch knows the country is 


where her heart calls home. 


A LM “The Ottawa Valley is com- 


prised mostly of tiny rural communities,” 
says Verch. “The rural lifestyle and values 
of the people who live there, especially their 
amazing work ethic and love of socializing, 
have all shaped me as a person and I like 

to think those things come through in my 
music as well.” 

At 31 years old, Verch has always carried 
music and dance within her soul. She grew 
up learning the Ottawa Valley fiddle style 
and branched out to other regional styles as 
a teenager— Western Canadian, French-Ca- 
nadian and Métis fiddling, in particular. 

“These regional styles are a blend of a 
few different influences,” she says. “The 
Ottawa Valley fiddle style would be con- 
sidered old-time Canadian and it’s a unique 
sound, a result of the people who settled 
here and brought the fiddle traditions and 


tunes from their home lands; they were Pol- 
ish, Irish, Scottish, French and German.” 

Verch was raised in a musical family. 
Both her parents were involved in Ottawa 

/alley’s traditional music scene and her 
sister plays the piano. As a young girl her 
dad played in a local country band. It was 
through listening to him practice that she 
developed her own ear and love of music. 

“That’s something that can’t be taught. I 
experienced that early on through him and 
I love that connection that we have. It’s 
really special,” she says. 

Her affair with music hasn’t gone un- 
noticed. With several albums under her 
belt, including Jake Me Back (2006), From 
Where I Stand (2003), Verchuosity (2001), 
Fiddleicious (1998) and Springtime Fiddle 
(1992), Verche was awarded 1997’s Cana- 
dian grand master fiddle championship and 
1998’s Canadian open fiddle championship. 

“My most amazing career highlight to 
date was my recent performance at the 
opening ceremonies of the Vancouver 2010 
Winter Olympic Games,” she says. “I was 
so honoured to be a part of a segment that 
featured so many talented musicians and 
represented Canadian fiddle music from 
coast to coast to the world. 

“It’s hard to believe that the 3.5 billion 
people around the world who watched that 
night know at least a little something about 
our vast and deep fiddle tradition. And the 
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costume designers and technical directors who worked with us were 
some of the most amazing people I have ever met. It was a class 
act—the experience and thrill of a lifetime.” 

While Verch draws lyrical ideas from various facets of human 
existence and the common aspects everyday life, she credits music 
as her main inspirational source. 

As a lover of all genres and styles, Verch lives for the melody. 

At the tender age of three she started step dancing, at six she got a 
fiddle for her birthday, and has been combining the two ever since. 

With her dark hair, glistening cloudy eyes and heart-warming 
grin, there is never a doubt in anyone’s mind that Verch was born to 
perform. 

The April Verch Band includes Clay Ross on guitar and Cody 
Walters on upright electric bass and banjo. The trio tirelessly tour 
Canada, the United States and Australia, but to say there haven't 
been dark moments would be false. 

“T have been a musician for as long as I can remember, so natu- 
rally there have been struggles over the years,” she says. “At one 
point it was learning to read music after only playing by ear for so 
long. That’s probably one of the earliest struggles I remember. 

“There have been many obstacles along the way, some in regards 
to my music and playing but probably more in regards to the busi- 
ness aspect of making a career as a musician.” 

With the music industry in a constant state of flux, many things 
have changed since Verch’s early days of dropping out of Berklee 
College of Music. At the time she made the decision based on fi- 
nancial reasons, though admits it’s something she’s never regretted. 
She took her last bit of cash and launched her full-time music career 
and hasn’t looked back. With boundless optimism, Verch knows 
everything happens for a reason. 

“There have been obvious changes in the music industry since I 
first started, from recording methods, recorded media, the digital 
revolution and 360 deals,” says Verch. “I feel that being in a niche 
market genre I have more time to adjust to some of these changes 
than people in the mass markets do. 

“T feel like I am still learning and adjusting as I go. It’s not easy 
but change is good. I try to stay on top of it and see the positive side 
of these changes and challenges.” 

When you follow your heart and do what you love, the rest takes 
care of itself. Verch knows that her purpose is making music and 
sharing it with others. Her positivity is overwhelming, as she truly 
feels blessed to be making a living from her art. 

“Music is my passion. If I’m not creating I am not living my life 
to the fullest,” she says. “And I really believe we all have to be true 
to ourselves and live up to our potential in order to feel fulfilled.” 

Verch hopes to continue to tour full time, record, collaborate and 
lead her band. She doesn’t want to miss a beat. 

“T have learned that not only growing but maintaining a career in 
the music industry is a huge accomplishment and that has become 
one of my most immediate and long-term goals,” she says. “I want 
to be in a position where I am able to seek out and participate in 
every Opportunity that comes my way. 

“Also I want to explore new things and just follow my path, 
wherever it leads me. I believe everything happens for a reason and 
I’m really excited to see what the next few years hold in store for 
the April Verch Band.” 


The Circle Game 


With the release of Gyre, veteran folk 
singer lan Tamblyn appears to have 
reached a crossroads in his career. 
His 30th recording may be his last. 
Whatever, Gyre grips Pat Langston 
from the very first ...erm... spin. 


ne minute Ian Tamblyn is saying 
no, that at 62 he doesn’t see his 


creative powers diminishing. A 


minute later he says, “I sometimes wonder 
if I have the mental acuity to keep advanc- 
ing my work.” 

Tamblyn, in other words, is pretty rep- 
resentative of the human condition: he’s 
a mess of contradictions. What makes the 
Ottawa-area musician different from most 
of us is his flair for bundling life, contra- 
dictions and all, into song, into stage and 
screen soundscapes, and even into plays. 

Showing no loss of creativity or energy, 
the singer-songwriter who was born in 
Thunder Bay, ON, has released a new 
album, Gyre (available online at www. 
tamblyn.com). Not only is it his thirtieth 
record, it’s also his thirtieth independent 
record. Robust as well as varied in both 
content and style (he even flirts with pop at 
one point), Gyre is one of those albums that 
grips you on first listen only to grow better 
with subsequent plays. Tamblyn also calls 
the album one of his most personal. That 
may come as a surprise to fans more used 
to Tamblyn turning his creative eye on the 
outside world, especially in his recordings 
that blend sounds of nature with music or 
in songs like the intensely visual Black 
Spruce, than on himself. 

Even more surprising, Tamblyn is talking 
about packing in his career as a recording 
artist. “Enough! Enough!” he says. Mind 
you, he still loves to perform live, and 
there’s nothing like a CD release to get 
a singer out on the road. There’s also the 
matter of recording the last two albums of 
his four-CD project, Four Coast, a look at 
Canada from those distinct geographical 
perspectives. Besides, does he really think 
that, having written some 1,500 songs, he’s 
going to start just filing new ones away? 

You can understand Tamblyn’s wanting 
to turn his back on the recording studio and 
the business of music. Since launching his 
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professional musician career four decades 
ago, “I’ve found, to quote Robert Johnson, 
‘a lot of stones in my passageway.’ I’m 
amazed at the (music industry) powerbro- 
kers who prevent you from getting to the 
money. I’ve been independent because 
my commitment was to community-based 
music, but I haven’t seen the community 
respond. I realize now you do have to be 
introduced to the large body of society to 
be known. 

“If I could sell out, I would,” he adds, half 
jokingly. 

Over the years, Tamblyn says, some of 
his professional frustration has morphed 
into anger or withdrawal. That in turn can 
wound relationships. On Gyre, he addresses 
his occasional anger or distance in a verse 
of When the Sun is on the Table, a lovely, 
personal glimpse of life with his longtime 
partner, Amanda Shaughnessy, in their 
woodsy home north of Ottawa. 

Tamblyn’s interior life erupts as well in 
Hurricane Heart. There he angrily mourns 
the loss of Willie P. Bennett, who in 2008 
died at the too-young age of 56. 

“T didn’t want to be rational. There was 
a wrongness to it, or there seemed to be at 
the time.” 

Saying that he’s not afflicted with a Peter 
Pan syndrome but neither is he accepting of 
his own age, Tamblyn says that, faced with 
the “headwind of mortality,” one does start 
to question one’s future trajectory. 

The direction, if he does abandon record- 
ing, is anyone’s guess. He says he may try 
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lan Tamblyn 


his hand at short story writing, an interest 
when he was in his teens. However, that 
reminds him of Joni Mitchell’s comment 
that she feared returning to the story writing 
of her own youth in case it also brought a 
retreat into her emotional adolescence. 

Like many of us viewing the horror in 
Haiti, Tamblyn pondered volunteering in 
some large, humanitarian capacity. 

And although he doesn’t see returning to 
his playwriting days (his work was profes- 
sionally produced from 1976 to 1995, pri- 
marily by Ottawa’s Great Canadian Theatre 
Company), he has been working on some 
new music for the theatre. It’s to accom- 
pany the reading of a theatrical script about 
a fictitious meeting between Jack Kerouac 
and Quebec playwright Michel Tremblay. 

Recipient of a Juno and other awards, 
Tamblyn has built considerable respect 
among fellow artists. He’s produced albums 
by Terry Tufts and others; co-founded 
Writers Bloc, a songwriting collective that’s 
helped foster Ottawa’s remarkably vital 
community of songwriters; and founded the 
Acoustic Waves concert series, which for 
two decades brought stellar Canadian musi- 
cians to Ottawa. 

Tamblyn will also doubtless continue his 
international adventuring. He satisfies his 
fascination with the Arctic, Antarctic and 
other remote spots by guiding tours of the 
regions and by turning his observations into 
songs like Jn Wonder, his starkly evocative 
portrait of Antarctica on the new album. 

Worth noting while we’re discussing 
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nature was his dramatic step away from it 
on 2005’s Machine Works. The album is a 
hypnotically vivid melding of musical com- 
positions with industrial noise, everything 
from the sounds of a steel-making blast fur- 
nace to a night shift at a truck repair shop. 
The record sold a few hundred copies. His 
critically successful records always seem 
doomed to commercial oblivion, he says. 

Industrial howl or the ruminations of 
a Canadian soldier convulsed over the 
pointlessness of our mission in Afghanistan 
(Lost in Afghanistan, on Gyre), Tamb- 
lyn says his creations—and those of the 
boomer generation—are rooted in oppos- 
ing forces. Buoyed by the prosperity of the 
1950s and ’60s, we were at the same time 
“made dysfunctional by the threat of atomic 
bombs, the crash of the Camelot illusion. 
All those factors created a creative flower- 
ing of which I was part. Mix what was go- 
ing in society with some kind of personality 
dysfunction and you get that flowering.” 

Whether all those blooms will continue to 
be record albums is anyone’s guess. In the 
meantime, Tamblyn is consistent on at least 
one front: “I’m never satisfied. Satisfaction 
is a fleeting thing. I always think, ‘Oh, I 
could have done that better’.” 

Trying to achieve perfection, however, is 
like driving long distances at night. “You 
want to get home, but somehow your head 


winds up on the steering wheel.” 
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pirit of the West 


A simple twist of fate brought 
together. Four years on, 
the Vancouver-based trio 
have two celebrated albums to their 
credit and a growing legion of fans. 
bears witness. 


onvention would call them a 

gospel trio but the glowing fount 

of positive energy that is The 
Sojourners has more and less to do with 
that tradition. 

Marcus Mosely, Will Sanders and Ron 
Small have only been working together 
a few years in the trio that came together 
more by chance than design. 

“It was totally by accident,” exclaims 
Small. “It just kind of happened. Every- 
body sort of hit the right key and we were 
in the right headspace. We jumped on songs 
like we had been singing them together for 
a long time, pretty much like we are now.” 

He’s recalling the musical epiphany that 
took place in a Vancouver recording studio 
in 2006 during sessions for an album by 
Jim Byrnes (House of Refuge on Steve 
Dawson’s Black Hen label, released that 
year). Byrnes had asked his friend Marcus 
Mosely to hire some backing singers and 


Mosely corralled a couple of guys he knew 


The Sojourners 


from a local community choir. The stage 
was set, everything clicked, and a trio was 
born. Byrnes dubbed them The Sojourners. 

While everyone recognized their special 
vibe in the studio, it wasn’t until Byrnes 
took them on tour to promote his album 
that they realized The Sojourners had to 
continue as a separate entity. That’s when 
Dawson got them back into the studio for 
their own ear-opening album, Hold On 
(2007), a varied collection of gospel num- 
bers with fresh, inspired treatments. 

Recently they followed up with another 
disc, The Sojourners (2009, both on Black 
Hen), which takes the mojo one step 
farther, incorporating David Hidalgo’s Los 
Lobos number The Neighborhood and some 
even funkier grooves. 

The trio’s bookings have multiplied. 
Festival tours have won them fans across 
Canada and Europe. Now the Australians 
are interested. Can worldwide recognition 
be far behind? 

If that sums up the brief history of The 
Sojourners then the substance of what they 
do is tied to their vast collective experienc- 
es growing up in three great music meccas: 
Texas, Chicago and Louisiana. 

Texas-born Marcus Mosely, now 57, grew 
up in California from age seven. After sing- 
ing in church, as a teenager in the 1960s he 
really connected to the folk music of the 
era—Peter, Paul and Mary; Dylan and the 
rest. Then, as a Christian missionary, he 
spent a decade singing and playing his gui- 
tar throughout the Americas, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the South Pacific. He came to 
Vancouver for Expo °86 and loved the city 
so much he stayed, taking on work in music 
theatre and joining a few choirs. 

Louisiana’s Will Sanders, 60, grew up in 
a family-founded church that went back 
several generations. Watching his mother 
sing was his biggest inspiration but that 
didn’t take root in any career-driven sense 
until after a couple of tours of duty with the 
U.S. armed forces. He was on leave in Van- 
couver when he met the Canadian woman 
who became his wife, and since he settled 
there in 1989 he has taken part in musical 
theatre and R&B projects. 

Chicago native Ron Small, 71, admits 
he did listen to choirs in church but he has 
nursed a love for jazz since his early years 
in the U.S. Air Force. He was singing with 


a vocal group that got booked into Vancou- 


ver in 1959 and moved there soon after. He 
was involved in music theatre and toured 
with big musicals out of Toronto for more 
than 20 years. Back in Vancouver, he ran 
his own club that booked some top names, 
released his own jazz album and later 
joined a community choir. 

If singing in a community choir was their 
one common experience, contrasts surfaced 
once Dawson proposed the first album. 

Mosely remembers: “Gospel used to have 
separate styles from one region to another 
and I began to see that we had three very 
different musical backgrounds. For instance, 
the song Farther Along, which closes the 
first CD ... I grew up with that title, but Ron 
grew up with Father Alone, and Will heard 
it that way, too. In putting all that together 
we came up with a good gumbo.” 

Small elaborated, causing laughs all around: 

“It does happen that the same song may 
have a few words different or maybe even 
a whole chorus different, depending on 
where it comes from, but we try to change 
things as little as possible. We do each have 
a different style and we don’t change our 
individual voice to sing together. The truth 
is, we were all vain enough that we weren’t 
gonna change for each other.” 

There are also basic differences in their 
vocal tones. 

“Will has a bigger range than myself or 
Marcus,” offers Small. “He can come in on 
a soprano and still do the bass. But Marcus 
has a range that really goes down to the bot- 
tom of it all. I just sort of fill in the holes.” 

As producer, musical arranger and a play- 
er on both albums, Dawson also contributed 
something that goes beyond his expertise 
on various guitars. 

“Steve has an uncanny ability to hear stuff 
and channel it,” says Sanders. “We rehearse 
a cappella and once we’ve worked out our 
arrangements and our harmonies we share 
that with Steve. He brings in the whole 
environment that the song is expressed in.” 

On the new album they drafted Michael 
Kalanj (Powder Blues) to play Hammond 
B3 organ. Notes Small: “We wanted to get 
back to the real gospel sound and if you 
want that you have to have the B3.” 

So how do The Sojourners actually feel 
about the lyrical message of gospel? It’s 
less about religion and more about their 
innate spirituality. Mosely invokes social 
theorist Marshall McLuhan to explain: 


“He said that the medium is the message. 
As a whole being, my music comes out 
of my life, my experience as an African- 
American who lived through the civil rights 
struggle and a lot of things in recent history 
that informs all that. We are singing gospel 
music but I’m not singing it to convert. If 
that inspires someone or gives them some 
comfort, that’s great. We all come from 
different religious backgrounds but what 
unites us is a spirituality.” 

They are as excited as anyone to find out 
where The Sojourners are going. 

As Sanders asserts: ““We’re constantly 
evolving. You can see how much we’ ve 
evolved between the two CDs. We’re just 
trying to incorporate more of what we do 
and to expand on that, to take things to 
another level. We don’t have a limit on 
what we can do and we’re enjoying every 
minute of it.” 


Guitarist David Gogo has made an in- 
delible mark on Canada’s blues scene. 
And now his latest album, Different 
Views, draws its inspiration from the 
60s British blues boom. He discusses 
the finer points of musical masturba- 
tion with Ron Forbes-Roberts. 


rom the earliest days of his 25-year 
career, David Gogo’s approach to 
mixing blues and rock has raised 
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a few eyebrows among those who feel that 
artists should observe the boundaries of 
strictly defined musical genres. 

Gogo was still in his teens when he began 
garnering a reputation as a high-energy, 
fleet-fingered blues guitarist, performing on 
stages with such blues guitar luminaries as 
B.B. King and Albert Collins. But his self- 
titled debut album, the first of Gogo’s 11 
releases, had a distinctive rock feel that was 
anathema to some blues purists. 

“They had the attitude that I was just a 
rock guy trying to play blues,” Gogo says. 
“T thought, “Well, that’s not what Albert 
Collins said when I sat in with him when 
I was nineteen’.” Paradoxically, some 
rock-oriented radio programmers branded 
Gogo’s music as too bluesy to suit their 
format, a perspective that still hinders his 
exposure on rock radio to some extent. 

Gogo takes these attitudes in stride, 
however, and doesn’t let them influence his 
choice of material or style. Depending on 
how the spirit moves him, he’ll record a 
set of classic blues tunes—acoustic and/or 
electric—or add his deft blues guitar riffs 
to self-penned songs in a rock/pop context 
as he has done on the 10 originals and two 
covers that comprise his most recent album, 
Different Views. 

The CD’s brand of blues guitar-fuelled 
pop and rock recalls much of the music 
that ruled radio in the *60s and early ’70s, 

a period when many young rockers were re- 
interpreting the music of blues masters such 
as Howling Wolf and Muddy Waters and/or 


David Gogo 
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k.d. lang 
recollection 


k.d. lang recollection 


k.d. lang is a once-in-a-generation a 
displayed an extraordinary interpret 
remarkable vocal prowess. It’s no wonder 

of more than two decades, attracted such 
Orbison and Tony Bennett, along with admire 
and Madonna. As lang has matured, she continue 
impress. 


Available as a retrospective, or an elaborate, 44-track 30D + D | 
box set — which includes favourites like “Constant Craving’ and 
“Smoke Rings,’ as well as ten tracks that never appeared on K.d. 
lang albums; and interpretations of classic songs like Leonard 
Cohen's “Hallelujah” and The Hollies “The Air That | Breathe” — 
recollection illustrates how lang got to this significant point in her 
career, 25 years after the independent release of her debut, A Truly 
Western Experience. 


AVAILABLE AT 
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melding their sounds with rock and roll of the time. Gogo, 
born in 1969, was exposed to this music after the fact through 
his father’s vast record collection, which included Creedence 
Clearwater Revival and the Rolling Stones as well as blues 
artists such as B.B. King and Taj Mahal. 

“T got into the British bands at 10 or 12 but their roots were 
in the blues so I would hear something by the Beatles, Stones 
or Kinks and I’d think it was kind of like those blues records,” 
says Gogo. “When I started listening to Hendrix or Cream it 
made sense that I’d dig deeper into the blues.” 

This musical mixture had a profound influence on Gogo, who 
began playing rock and blues guitar professionally in his mid 
teens around his hometown of Nanaimo, BC, where he still 
lives. Soon he and his band, The Persuaders, were doing dates 
across Canada and then toured Europe as an opening act for the 
Fabulous Thunderbirds. This lead to Gogo’s signing with EMI 
and recording his debut album. Since then he has toured regular- 
ly throughout Canada and Europe and received many awards for 
his music, including Musician of the Year from the Western Ca- 
nadian Music Awards and the CBC Saturday Night Blues Great 
Canadian Blues Award for a lifetime contribution to Canadian 
blues. He has also been nominated for three Juno Awards. 

Gogo and producer Russell Broom, best known for his work 
with Jann Arden, recorded Different Views in Gogo’s home 
studio. Having immediate access to Gogo’s large vinyl collec- 
tion helped shape the music on the album, says Gogo. “We'd 
be thinking of a certain groove and I’d say to Russell, ‘It’s like 
a song on the Ron Woods solo album’. I’d grab it, put it on the 
turntable and we'd give it a listen.” 

Having his complete arsenal of guitars within easy reach also 
impacted the album’s sound. For example, while listening to 
the playback of Too Late to Stop Now, a slide guitar-driven 
rocker that kicks off the album, Gogo picked up a nearby 12- 
string and began playing along with the song’s main riff. 

“Tt really made the riff stand out so we re-recorded it that 
way,’ he says. “In another studio that guitar wouldn’t have 
been there and the song wouldn’t have been the same.” 

In general, Gogo’s solos on this CD are concise and to the 
point. “It’s a fine line,” he says. “I understand that people want 
to hear a guitarist just getting up and wailing but I don’t want 
to write songs that are just an excuse for wanking.” 

While the CD is free of anything resembling wanking, there 
is no shortage of wailing on Different Views, however succinct 
Gogo’s solos may be. Midway through Lies, Gogo unleashes 
an intense, Hendrix-influenced solo that is as blistering as it 
is brief. He also scorches earth in the outro bars of the CD’s 
closer, /’ll Do It Myself. The guitar work is more subdued on 
tracks such as the Stones-like tune /’// Get Over It but still an 
essential part of the song’s structure and feel. 

Gogo chose some unusual covers for Different Views, includ- 
ing the Goffin-King gem Don’t Bring Me Down, a hit for The 
Animals in the mid-’60s. He also revives John Stewart’s 1979 
hit Gold. “That’s a tune I knew from the time it came out,” 
says Gogo of the post-disco, guitar-laden song. “I thought 
it was a hell of a song, really different from everything that 
was happening then.” On Gogo’s version of Gold, Canada’s 


sweetheart of the roots rock rodeo, Carolyn 
Mark, reprises the backup vocals that 
Fleetwood Mac’s Stevie Nicks sang on the 
original. 

The response to Gogo’s live versions 
of the songs on Different Views has been 
enthusiastic, prompting Gogo to stretch out 
on some of the tunes in concert. “Some- 
times long guitar solos come across better 
in a live situation than when you’re sitting 
around listening to an album in a living 
room,” says Gogo before adding with a 


laugh, “Not that I sit around listening to my 


own albums unless I’m drunk.” But if he 
did, how might he rate his new CD? 

“Well, sometimes I'll hear one of my 
albums and think I shouldn’t have done this 
or that or I could have played better,” he 
explains. “But this is one I don’t mind hear- 
ing. It’s a wince-free album for me. Yeah, 
I’m pretty proud of this one.” 


Nashville 


Ladeeeez and gentlemen, boys and 
girls: Jory Nash, winner of Penguin 
Eggs critics Album of the Year, 2009. 
Refreshments: courtesy of Mike Sadava. 


ory Nash is one patient guy. 
He’s a diehard fan of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs and is not giving up on 
the bottom-sucking team, even if it hasn’t 
won a Stanley Cup during his 37-year life. 
He thinks the team will rebuild over the 
next few years to become a contender, and 


he never misses a game unless he’s gigging. 


The lifelong Torontonian shows the same 
kind of patience as a singer-songwriter. 
With six albums under his belt going back 
to 1999, he has not been in a big rush to 
gain a national profile, but here are signs 
that Nash’s day will come long before that 
of the Leafs. Over 5O music critics from 
across Canada have voted his latest album, 
New Blue Day, as their favourite disc in the 
annual Penguin Eggs poll, topping heavy- 
weights such as Steve Earle and James 
Keelaghan. 

We meet at a Starbucks in a helter skelter 
strip mall in St. Albert, a suburb of Edmon- 
ton, home of the only team that’s worse 
than the lowly Leafs. He’s catching up on 
e-mails on his laptop, and wearing one of 
his 225 hats over his curly mop of hair. 


On this February morning, Nash is 
halfway through his first substantial tour 
of Alberta— mostly house concerts booked 
by Mitch Podolak’s Home Routes. So far, 
so good. Fine turnouts, friendly Albertans, 
good food. At one show that drew 24 
people he sold 17 CDs. 

He’s still under the radar in the West, 
although he’d like to start playing festivals 
and more soft seaters west of the Ontario 
border. 

“I’m patient,” he says. “I know it’s going 
to take time to get there. It’s a marathon— 
it’s not a short race, this music thing.” 

He remembers that he didn’t get into 
any folk festivals until his third disc was 
released, and his plan is to spread his music 
methodically and incrementally to new 
markets like Alberta. 

But it’s a different story around his 
hometown. He has a high enough profile to 
support himself and keep up the mortgage 
payments on his downtown condo. He is 
also a founder and a chief organizer of 
the annual, sold-out, three-night, Gordon 
Lightfoot tribute at Hugh’s Room, which 


attracts musicians from all over the country, 


including Lightfoot, who sang three songs 
at last year’s show. He has also been a 
mover and shaker at the Ontario Council of 
Folk Festivals. 

Like many Canadian musicians, he has 
learned to diversify, and his science degree 
has been a big help in writing those grant 
proposals for recording and marketing his 
music. But his heart is still mainly in what 
he does best— writing and singing songs. 


Critics have compared Nash to every- 
one from Lightfoot to John Martyn and 
especially to Paul Simon, which he doesn’t 
mind in the least. 

“Some artists don’t like being compared 
to others ... but I grew up with thousands 
of records and CDs and my music is not 
in a vacuum.” And not surprisingly, Paul 
Simon has always been one of his favourite 
singers, although he ranks Sam Cooke and 
Smoky Robinson at the top. 

His latest disc, New Blue Day, might be 
his Graceland. According to a survey of 
Canadian folk deejays, it’s getting tons of 
airplay, running a close second to James 
Keelaghan’s House of Cards, and no less 
than four Nash songs are in the Top 10 
plays. The disc is full of sharp, concise 
writing and Nash is joined by some of the 
finest Ontario musicians, including Andrew 
Collins, Rick Fines, Suzie Vinnick, the 
Dala women, John Showman, Jason Fowler 
and a fine lap steel guitar player named 
Christine Bougie. Most of them have 
played on the Lightfoot tribute shows and 
answered the call without hesitation. 

The most memorable song, to these ears, 
is the final track called Elegy (How Will 
I?). It’s a tribute to his father, Marvin Nash, 
who suffers from Alzheimer’s disease, and 
includes the line: “You break my heart and 
you try my patience too. The hardest part is 
that you don't even know that you do.” 

The elder Nash played a big part in his 
son’s musical evolution, making sure he 
was serious about playing. When he saw 
the effort, Marvin took him down to Man- 
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“Little Lion Man” 
Best Track of 2009 
— Triple J 
(Australia) 


“A record that 
swings from 
arresting fragility to 
hearty dynamics” 
—Q Magazine 
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searing folk pop 
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dolin Bros. music store in New York City and split the cost of 
the 1989 Martin HDV28, which is still Nash’s main guitar, and 
was even played by Lightfoot at one of the tribute concerts. 

Marvin started showing signs of obsessive behaviour about 
10 years ago, and he was diagnosed with Alzheimer’s five 
years later. Seeing his dad, a retired optometrist, go downhill 
has been a hard road for Nash. “I’ve kind of made my peace 
with it because you have to. The grieving and the frustration 
was earlier and now you just deal with it.” 

Elegy is a song he doesn’t perform all that often because it’s 
a lot to lay on an audience. But sometimes he plays it after 
pulling out the homemade banjo his dad made for him back in 
the 1980s. 

Like most of the other songs on the disc, Elegy is spare. Nash 
is a firm believer in Elvis Costello’s maxim that you should be 
able to make your point in three minutes. 

“Some people forget that when a listener finishes hearing a 
song, they should want to hear it again,” he says. 

Nash is already sketching out his next album in his head and 
hopes to release it in early 2011. He says he never has trouble 
writing, whether it’s on guitar, piano or banjo, and has never 
gone more than three months without a new song. 

In the meantime Nash will continue touring, with a month 
off from music in September to teach outdoor education. He 
helped run a summer camp with his mom near Algonquin Park 
for years and his love of the outdoors has never left him. 

Coincidentally, Nash’s dad was a camp councillor back 
in the 1950s and one of his charges was Mitch Podolak, the 
founder of the Winnipeg Folk Festival, who signed Nash for 
the Alberta house concert tour. Canada might seem endless as 


Nash rambles to his next gig, but in the end it really is a small 


Out of the Box 


Newfoundland has a rich history of brilliant button 
accordion players. The ubiquitous Graham Wells 
can stand with the best of them, figures our Sandy 
MacDonald 


country. 


Y ear the mouth of St. John’s Harbour, under the lee 
of Signal Hill, lies a small, tightly knit community 
called The Battery. For centuries it has guarded 

the approaches to the busy harbour. It has also been home to 
generations of acclaimed button accordion players who have 
handed down the traditional music to new generations. 

Carrying on the rich tradition is Graham Wells, a 29-year-old 
box player, steeped in the timeless music of Newfoundland. 
His grandfather, Edward Walsh, was a renowned accordion 
player from the area who passed the rollicking music along to 
young Graham. 

“My grandfather came from a very musical family, played 
the accordion and mouth organ,” says Wells. “I started toying 
around with his accordion when I was just six or seven. He 
showed me how to play Mary Had a Little Lamb and | figured 


it out from there. 

“If I could hum the tune, I could play it.” 

Young Wells learned a wealth of tradition- 
al Newfoundland tunes at his grandfather’s 
knee, and soon the pair were playing parties 
at the family cabin on the Witless Bay line 
south of St. John’s. 

By age 14, the prodigious Wells paired 
with fiddler Francie Gow to play for the St. 
Pat’s Dancers, a Newfoundland step dance 
troupe that once performed before the Queen 
and then prime minister Jean Chretien. 

The button accordion has a long tradition 
in Newfoundland, with household names 
like Harry Hibbs and Minnie White keeping 
the lamp burning through the ’70s and ’80s. 
Playing solo or accompanied by guitars, 
fiddle or bouzouki, the accordion easily 
rolls through sets of jigs and polkas, reels 
and mazurkas. 

By the mid-’90s, thanks to the efforts of 
Ryan’s Fancy, Figgy Duff, The Wonderful 
Grand Band and others, interest in tradi- 
tional music was resurging on the island. 
Soon Great Big Sea and The Irish Descen- 
dants were taking the sounds of traditional 
Newfoundland music around the world. 

Wells recalls strolling up Duckworth 
Street as a teenager on a fine summer 
afternoon with his friend fiddler Michael 
Hanrahan. 

“Through an open door we heard a ses- 
sion at the Ship Inn, a session run by an 
Irish flute player, Rob Murphy. We’ve been 
going ever since.” 

Wells later ran that well-regarded session 
himself, hosting a weekly gathering of 
traditional players. 

These days, St. John’s is a hotbed for 
trad music, with lively pub sessions most 
every night of the week —Erin’s or Nautical 
Nellies, at Auntie Crae Food Shop or the 
Georgetown Pub. 

Wells plays a two-row diatonic button ac- 
cordion. Like most trad players, he started 
on the familiar A/D instrument, suitable for 
most tunes in the key of A or D, the natural 
fiddle keys. But by 17, Wells switched to 
C#/D, an Irish tuning that allows the player 
to shift through most keys, and delivers a 
pumping sound that drives the tunes. 

“T was the first accordion player in New- 
foundland to use that tuning,” says Wells. 
“Now it’s catching on and many of the 
younger players are using the C#/D.” 

In 1999, an Irish firm was hiring New- 
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raham Wells 


foundlanders to help fill an employment 
shortage in Ireland. Nineteen-year-old 
Wells and some friends from St. John’s (in- 
cluding classical violinist Angela Pickett) 
seized the cpportunity to visit the auld sod. 

Settling first into Connemara, Wells 
worked in a hotel for a few weeks until 
uprooting and moving to Galway. There he 
sat in on nightly musical sessions, rolling 
through his traditional Newfoundland tunes 
while expanding his book of Irish tunes. 

“The Irish folks were always interested to 
hear Newfoundland music, specially with 
the dropped beats or added beats. They 
loved the quirkiness of the tunes.” 

In Galway, Wells met fiddler Seamus 
Creagh, and they later recorded /sland to 
Island, a celebration of the musical connec- 
tion between Newfoundland and Ireland. 
Wells credits Creagh as well as renowned 
Newfoundland fiddlers Rufus Guinchard 
and Emile Benoit for helping define his 
own musical sound. 

During his 18 months in Ireland, Wells 
picked up several fine Galway tunes. Many 
of those tunes are now standard fare in St. 
John’s sessions. 

Not long after returning home, Wells 
hooked up with Fergus O’ Byrne (formerly 
of Ryan’s Fancy), Colin Carrigan, Jim 
Payne and Jerry Straw to form A Crowd of 
Bold Sharemen. The band was pulled to- 


gether just to perform at the Newfoundland 
and Labrador Folk Festival in 2001. But 
not surprisingly, they were a festival hit and 
the group remained together and performed 
across Canada and in Ireland. 

One memorable late night at the Celtic 
Colours festival in Cape Breton, Wells and 
Carrigan slipped into a backstage room at 
the Gaelic College where a gaggle of musi- 
cians were trading songs, long after most 
people had gone to bed. Sharon Shannon 
and Phil Cunningham were enjoying the 
impromptu party, while Daniel Lapp chord- 
ed on the old upright piano and Lennie 
Gallant strummed a heavy accompaniment. 
Wells and Carrigan settled into kitchen 
chairs in a corner, pulled out the fiddle and 
the box and tore into a set of tunes till the 
sun came up. 

“We shut ’er down that night,” recalls 
Wells with a chuckle. “That was a great 
old night. But it was a rough day the next 
morning, I'll tell you.” 

In 2003, Wells signed on with acclaimed 
Newfoundland band The Irish Descendants. 
Fronted by the affable Con O’Brien, The 
Irish Descendants have literally toured the 
world sharing the music of Newfoundland. 
Wells’s accordion brings a unique authen- 
ticity to their music, either in sets of trad 
tunes or accompanying the songs. 


Though Wells has added his accordion to 
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several Newfoundland recordings, he didn’t 
release a solo project until 2008. 

“It was time for me to branch out. I 
wanted to record music that was part of my 
development as a musician and singer. It’s 
all traditional music from Newfoundland.” 

So that’s what he called it: Traditional 
Music from Newfoundland, on his own 
Chainrock Entertainment label. 

With Billy Sutton (The Fables) standing 
in as producer, Wells brought in “all the 
boys” for the session, including Duane An- 
), Paddy Mackey (bodhran), 
Jason Whelan (bouzouki), Colin Carrigan 


drews (guitar 


(fiddle) and Aubrey Gosse (bones). 

The album is a wonderful survey of New- 
foundland accordion music. Wells turns a 
surprisingly strong vocal effort as well on 
Morrisey and the Russian Sailor and As 
Soon As the War Is O’er. 

With the recording, Wells established 
himself as the next formidable link in the 
chain of Battery box players. This spring he 


returns to the recording studio for a glimpse 


of where the sound of the Newfoundland 


accordion is heading. 


VIPASS RECORDS 


-ALTAN 


Gothic Americana 


After a lifetime of soul searching, 
Calgary Sede and blues stalwart 
John Rutherford has just released a 
magical pri solo recording, Echo 
Broadcast. Mike Bell tunes in. 

r-T Nhe first step to getting better, 

they say, is admitting you have a 
A problem. John Rutherford has a 
problem: He’s an artist. Now, he’s finally 
admitted it. And he’s getting much, much 
better, thank you. 

The idea seems absurd, actually, con- 
sidering his age and how long Rutherford 
has been part of the Calgary roots and 
blues scene. From his days performing as 
a member of the Hoodoo Sons, the house 
band of the legendary defunct blues haunt 
at the King Eddy hotel, to his time touring 
the world with Canadian rockabilly rambler 
Ronnie Hayward and even his recent his- 
tory as one-half of roots duo No Guff and 
as part of the Highwater Jug Band, the 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION V 


No Irish traditional band in the last twenty years has. hada wider impact on audier 
the world than Altan. Now, in celebration of their 25th year as a band, Altan are re 
CELEBRATION, recorded at RTE Studios in Dublin with the RTE Concert Orchestra 


favorite songs and tunes from throughout their storied career. 


guitarist’s rich and varied musical pedigree 
creaks back a couple of decades and across 
an entire continent. 

But now, only now, does he openly admit 
to owning it, welcoming it and truly be- 
coming what he so obviously was. 

“T was sitting with a friend at one point 
having a beer and talking about life, and all 
of a sudden I said, ‘I’m an artist’, Ruther- 
ford explains while, perhaps fittingly, sip- 
ping a pint at Calgary’s Wild Rose Brewery. 

“And all of a sudden I realized I was 
comfortable saying that. I wasn’t always 
boastful or proud or comfortable saying I’m 
an artist and understanding that I can’t re- 
ally do much about that. It’s who I am and 
what I am and what I’ve always been. 

“T’ve been an artist since I was a kid and 
I’ve always viewed my life and world through 
that lens and now I’m comfortable saying 
it, feeling it, and then I think that gives me 
greater license to express myself, create, 
explore, try new things and stretch a bit.” 

Proof of such can be heard on Echo 
Broadcast, Rutherford’s first solo expression 
of his newly embraced artistry. And not sur- 
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For over a decade, Solas has been recognized as the most influential Irish-American super group. 
change prior to their last release when Co. Kilkenny-born vocalist Mairead Phelan joined the band, 
emerged, unified once again. On THE TURNING TIDE, the band delivers the raw instrumental virtuosi : 


_KARAN CASEY 


& JOHN DOYLE 
EXILES RETURN 


"The long awaited 

| duo recording from 
these two trend- 
setting artists and former Solas members. 
Well worth the wait! 


' Produced by the 
bluegrass legend, 
| Tim O’Brien, 
Natural Angle, bridges traditional Irish 
and Appalachian tunes and songs with 
Americana songwriting. 


Rea, : PEC, Se 


=) Celtic music, Nuala, 

is increasingly 
recognized for her eclectic cross-genre work. 
Featuring Bonnie Prince Billy and Norman 
Blake (Teenage Fanclub). 


Distributed by (StF IT 
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prisingly, the assured and alluring |1-track 


collection will stretch the perceptions of any- 


one who might have come into contact with 
any or all of his past sonic outings, while at 
the same time further establishing him as a 
true singer, songwriter and performer. 

It’s a gorgeously dusky disc of gothic 
Americana that breeds and grows slowly like 
Spanish moss in the muggy Louisiana air, and 
burns and burbles like gumbo in the gullet. 

In fact, with Rutherford’s raspy vocal de- 
livery and dust-tweaked, bluesy roots tales 
peopled with preachers, guitars, ghosts and 
the heartbroken, the album sounds as if it 
was birthed one magic, moonlit night by the 
bayou with a lined and wizened group of 
friends and not over several months in the 
home studio of noted Cowtown producer 
and musician Lorrie Matheson, and with a 
crack pickup band of young area players. 

Rutherford says that was a feel he wasn’t 
necessarily aiming for but acknowledges to 


having had a profound experience a number 


of years ago in Memphis, complete with a 
Beale Street tornado, a toe-dip in the Mis- 
sissippi River and several days of indulging 
in the sights and sounds that are now indel- 
ibly imprinted inside his mind. 

“Every doorway, every plate of food, every 
light, every ashtray had this gritty feel of this 
music and romance of this music that I’ve 
always thought of,” he remembers wistfully. 

But, again, Echo Broadcast isn’t about 
one trip, one sound or one anything. It’s 
about Rutherford letting himself, musically 
and emotionally, finally be who he is—the 
sum of the parts of a kid who grew up in 
Toronto listening to the Beatles and the 
Clash and learning to play guitar, and who 
grew into a man who had a blues show on 
Calgary campus radio station, then a roots 
show on provincial institution CKUA and 
who, for several years, booked and inter- 
acted with acts as varied as Steve Earle and 
Tony Bennett at the city’s Epcor Centre for 
the Performing Arts. 

It’s part small personal tragedies, huge 
musical heroes, loves lost, friends found, 
drunken nights, sober thoughts and where 
they all get us. 

Without being about any of those things, 
it’s about all of those things, delivered with 
the soul and conviction of someone who be- 
lieves every note he plays and word he sings. 

“Tt’s the culmination of the experiences 
and feelings I’ve had over a long, long 


period of time,” Rutherford says. “And also 
a real culmination of the musical influ- 
ences I’ve had throughout my life, in some 
cases dating back to when I was just a kid. 
And trying to recognize some of those 
without forcing anything, trying to put into 
context the experiences that have happened 
throughout my life and what they mean to 
me at this point in my life.... 

“T just felt that it was the type of honesty 
I wanted to get across in expressing who I 
am and what I’m interested in.” 

And as noted, musically, these days and at 
this age what he’s interested in is represent- 
ed by a far broader palette than one musical 
style or genre, which stoically defined his 
previous aural explorations. 

Granted, anything Rutherford does will 
probably be rooted in early North American 
folk—the music that predominantly but not 
exclusively inspires and affects him—but 
he describes Echo Broadcast as “not a blues 
record, but it’s about the blues,” and even 
went so far as to classify it as rock when he 
put it up on iTunes so as to avoid the lack of 
progression some feel the word blues implies. 

“It’s like when somebody says, ‘You sound 
like Tom Waits.’ And I’m like, “And Tom 
Waits sounds like Howlin’ Wolf and Charley 
Patton and Son House and on and on and 
on’. It’s all part of a lineage,” he says. 

“I’m comfortable to quite a large degree 
sort of understanding or realizing or be- 
ing able to say I’m part of that lineage, in 
whatever small way it is. You can’t spend 


John Rutherford 


20 or 30 years listening to that music and 
dealing with those people and travelling 
with these people and living with them and 
playing with them and being friends with 
them and their families without it having an 
enormous impact on your take on life.... 

“But it’s definitely not a blues record.” 

And while he balks at the tag when it 
comes to the music on his solo debut, 
Rutherford has no problem invoking the 
word when the subject comes back around 
to his newfound acceptance of what he 
is and why it finally came to someone of 
his years—if only to avoid an actual tally 
of how many flips of the calendar have 
brought him here. 

“A bluesman never tells his age,” he 
laughs. “He only does after 65. 

“Somebody made a comment—and it was 
really flattering —they said, ‘You’ve really 
come into your own on this record and with 
these songs.’ And I said, ‘It’s a damn good 
thing I’m a bluesman, because I wouldn’t 
be coming into my own at this age if I was 
a pop writer.’ 

“You can wear the blues thing rather well 
as you age; in fact, there’s maybe more 
credibility as you get older because you’ ve 
had that life experience. 

“But I’ve got a little ways to go before I 
become comfortable with that aspect of it,” 
he laughs again. “The old blues guy.” 

Well then. We’ll just stick with what he is 
comfortable. John Rutherford. Artist. And a 
damn fine one at that. 
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Tubthumping 


Rebel Yell 


Ry Cooder and The Chieftains! Now there’s a lineup 
worthy of a headline or two. Well, together they 
provide the backbone of San Patricio—a concept 
album that highlights the exploits of the Irish who 
fought alongside Santa Anna in the Mexican-Ameri- 
can War of 1846-1848. Colin Irwin reckons it’s the 
bees’ knees. 


66 (): yeah, I’m grand... it’s all grand...this thing 
is amazing...through the roof...and then Ry 
Cooder joined in...some of this Mexican 
music is just amazing, y’_know...Mexican polkas. ..amaz- 
ing...and Los Tigres, did you hear of them before?...just 
amazing...and Chavela Vargas...she’s an icon...she’s 92 
y’ know...the whole thing is just...amazing...such a great 
story...it’s been written out of history...it’s just amazing....” 

Irrepressible, incorrigible and, well, amazing, Paddy 
Moloney’s stream of consciousness gallops with ever-more- 
urgent enthusiasm for about 20 minutes without pause for 
breath...and all I’ve asked is how he is. 

It’s fair to say that Paddy Moloney is more than a little 
excited about the latest rabbit he’s triumphantly pulled from 
the hat with his beloved Chieftains: a conceptual collabora- 
tion with Ry Cooder and some of Mexico’s finest singers and 
musicians, telling the true and rather shocking story of San 
Patricio. The Spanish name for St. Patrick, it was used for 
a singular battalion of Irish émigrés conscripted on arrival 
into the U.S. Army to fight Mexicans in 1846. But they were 
treated so badly and, not having travelled the Atlantic to kill 
fellow Catholics, they rebelled and crossed the Rio Grande to 
fight on Mexico’s side instead. 

It’s a stirring though ultimately tragic tale that ends with 
Mexican surrender and, condemned as traitors, the uncer- 
emonious hanging of most of the few members of the San 
Patricio battalion who'd survived the bloody battle of Churu- 
busco. It’s not an episode readily recounted in America, but 
it’s not forgotten in Mexico, where the Irish are still revered 
and welcomed with open arms. 

The anniversary of the executions (Sept. 12) is commemo- 
rated every year in Mexico, as it is in Connemara in the west 
of Ireland, home of the San Patricios’ leader, John Riley, who 
has already inspired several songs, notably an inspirational 
Tim O’Brien/Guy Clark tribute called John Riley, memorably 
performed by Mary McPartlan on her Holland Handkerchief 
album, and David Rovics’s excellent Saint Patrick’s Battal- 
ion. There was even a 1999 movie, One Man’s Hero, starring 
Tom Berenger as John Riley, but it didn’t disturb many box 
offices and Moloney is dismissive enough of it to suggest the 
idea of a brand new movie inspired by the album is already 
formulating in his mind. 

Paddy’s excitement about the new project is tangible—and 
completely justified. It is, after all, six years since the 
Chieftains released a fresh studio album. While the group he 


first assembled to continue the galvanizing 


amalgamation of Irish traditional music 


with sophisticated arrangements pioneered 
by Sean O Riada’s Ceoltoirf Chualann in 


the early 1960s has had many thrilling ad- 
ventures and immeasurable influence over 
the decades, San Patricio must surely rank 
as one of their greatest works. 

They’ve collaborated with everyone from 
the Rolling Stones and Van Morrison to 
Chinese folk orchestras, Harlem gospel 
singers and the Vatican Choir. They have 
taken their own distinctively sophisticated 
take on Irish music to the four corners of 
the world with warmth and considerable 
style. Yet rarely have they made it work so 
convincingly on both such an emotional 
and artistic level as this. You wouldn’t 
believe it from the infectious energy and 
the bombardment of anecdotes and ideas 
that he catapults at you at such a reckless 
pace, but Moloney is 71 now, and to have 
masterminded and executed such an ambi- 
tious project at this advanced stage in his 
career is startling. 

“T originally planned to write a whole 
symphony to go with it, bringing in music 
and songs of the time,” he says. “But once 
I'd started researching it more seriously 
and finding out more and more about the 
history, I realized there was another angle 
to it and that it didn’t have to be all doom 
and gloom and that it would be far better 
if it reflected the character of the different 
regions in Mexico.” 

He’s quick to offer much of the guid- 
ing credit in this research to Guadalupe 
Jolicoeur, the Vancouver-based Argentin- 
ian radio programmer, who is an expert on 
regional music in Mexico. “She was key 
to the whole thing and she helped enor- 
mously with introductions and changed my 
thinking about the whole thing. She’s like a 
walking history book of the music. 

“What I knew of Mexican music before 
I started this was mostly stuff from the 
1940s and *50s, which found its way into 
film scores. And 20 years ago we played on 
stage with Flaco Jimenez, so we'd done bits 
and pieces before but it was mostly things 
that had a European connection. I remem- 
ber an old TV commercial for Donnelly 
sausages which had this tune [disconcert- 
ingly he starts to sing the TV commercial 
at top volume] and when I went down into 
Mexico researching this and found this 


Mexican pipe band, they suddenly came 
marching up the road playing this tune, 
which I knew from Donnelly sausages....” 

Moloney’s voyages of discovery into the 
heartlands of Mexican music are fascinat- 
ing in themselves as he sought out the 
authentic characters and styles that would 
accurately portray a vivid picture of the 
times. One of his primary targets was the 
nonagenarian ranchero singer Chavela 
Vargas, but on the day she was booked into 
the studio to do her bit she was taken ill and 
he feared the chance had gone. But Chavela 
is clearly made of stern stuff and delivered 
him her gripping version of Luz De Luna, a 
dramatic bolero from the 1950s by Alvaro 
Carrillio. “It was just so important to get 
her,” he says. “You hear that marvellous, 
gravelly voice and there it is, the voice of 
Mexico wrapped up in all that passion. It’s 
totally unique.” 

He’s also found—as he’s done on numer- 
ous adventures around the world with the 
Chieftains over many years—that music is 
a universal language with much common 
ground to be found in the Mexican and Irish 
folk traditions. Whether polkas, pipe bands 


or tragic ballads, there was always much em- 


pathy between the Irish and Mexican music. 
The first track they recorded featured Lila 
Downs, who astonished everyone by bring- 
ing her “iguana” dance to the party, which 
fitted neatly alongside the steps of the 
Chieftains’ own Irish dancers. “It was such 


great fun working with Lila. A little drop of 


tequila and red wine goes a long way and 
we had a bit of a party in the evening. We 
ended up recording so much stuff we could 
have made four albums out of it.” 

Linda Ronstadt and Moya Brennan also 
participate, actor Liam Neeson narrates a 
poem, and the contribution of Ry Cood- 
er—whose presence will inevitably invite 
comparisons with the all-conquering Buena 
Vista Social Club—is the icing on the cake. 

The Chieftains had also been to Cuba 
working on the Santiago album so connec- 
tions were already in place, and Cooder 
previously worked with the Chieftains 
singing Coast of Malabar on their high- 
profile 1995 album Long Black Veil. A song 
his grandmother used to sing, the track 
resonated deeply with Moloney, who was in 
turn urged on by Cooder to get San Patricio 
up and running. 

Continued on page 68 
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atsy Lives.” 
k.d. lang 
scratched that 


tiny piece of 


graffiti on the 
brass plate on the CKUA Radio elevator 
more than 25 years ago. It’s still there at 


10526 Jasper Avenue in Edmonton. 


ma irl with the ps voice and bi 
or of | Ehret ration. A ndn ONE rea e 
} umptuous four-disc sonele 


The graffiti, of course, refers to country 
singer Patsy Cline, who died tragically in 
an airplane crash in 1963, at the height of 


her popularity. lang first came across Cline 


while singing in the play Country Cho- 
rale in 1982. That life-altering discovery 
converted lang into a country singer and, 


ultimately, made her a star. 
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k.d. lang 


nto possibly the 
| career through 


1. Roddy ¢ Ca impbe ll gat arene anecdotes. 


“T was in Edmonton at that time doing 
industrial punk music and performance 
art pieces,” says lang. “[Country] was just 
kind of limitless, the structure was just kind 
of free-falling, as time has proved. I’m 
somebody that actually likes structure and 
constraint, and country music was the thing 


I found that was the most constrictive, most 


conservative art form at the time that inter- 
ested me, to play around with. It certainly 
gave me a lot for my palate. It was just a 
really creative thing to work with.” 

The world at large gained its first hint of 
that immense creativity with the release of 
her debut album, A Truly Western Experi- 
ence, which Bumstead Records has just 
released as a special 25th anniversary edi- 
tion package. Inquiries into which receive ¢ 
curt but polite: “I’m excited.” 

What’s more, Nonesuch Records have 
just put out Recollection, a sumptuous 
four-disc retrospective feast that includes 
a best-of volumes one and two, rarities, 
and videos. It focuses largely on her torch 


singing and jazz balladry, along with the 


odd folksong done in her inimitable style. 


Indeed, this collection includes three ver- 
sions of Leonard Cohen’s masterwork, 
Hallelujah, which lang sung so superbly at 
the opening ceremony of the recent Winter 
Olympic Games in front of a television 
audience of 3.5 billion. 

“It was fantastic. It was beyond fantastic. 
To be able to have that opportunity was un- 
believable. I thought, ‘Oh, they’re going to 
want me to sing 30 seconds of it on a stage 
with a bunch of other people.’ You know 
how those things are. But I met with David 
Atkins, the producer, and he told me I had 
all five and a half minutes of it alone in the 
centre of [B.C. Place]. I was like, ‘Holy 
shit! That’s huge!’ So I got really nervous 
and spent the last five months really focus- 
ing on that moment and going through it 
in my head, and rehearsing it, warming up 
my voice. Yeah, just getting ready, getting 
physically and mentally prepared for it. 

“The lyrics never cease to give me con- 
tent to chew on. It’s always cinematic, and I 
can always create subtext in my mind while 
singing it. It can be really sexual, it can be 
really spiritual, it can be really humanistic. 
It’s just a really well-written song, as most 
Leonard Cohen songs are.” 

Tally up the sources Recollection draws 
from and it becomes surprisingly but 
abundantly clear that k.d. lang has created 
a vast body of work over the past quarter 
of a century. While her studio discs amount 
to an even dozen, she appears on a variety 
of soundtracks, compilations, and other per- 
formers’ albums— more than 50 in all. She 
consistently performs her back catalogue 
live. So it was all the old artwork linked 


with her recordings she took delight in re- 
discovering while compiling Recollection. 

“T enjoyed going through all the album 
covers, and all the pictures. It was really the 
graphics and the photographs that struck 
me, well, I guess, on an emotional and 
sentimental chord.” 

Kathryn Dawn Lang was born in Edmon- 
ton in 1961, the youngest of four children, 
but grew up in the small Alberta prairie 
town of Consort (pop. 734). Her father, 
Adam, left when she was 12 years old and 
she was raised by her mother, Audrey. 
Audrey bought a piano and insisted her 
children learn to play. Her oldest son, John, 
grew into a child prodigy. And Kathy didn’t 
do too badly musically either. 

She left Consort for college in Red Deer, 
where she studied music, but wound up 
back in Edmonton in 1981, attracted by its 
robust club scene. For a year she drifted 
around, picking up odd jobs, painting a 
little and participating in the occasional 
piece of performance art. But really, her 
life had little direction until she fortuitously 
met Red Deer drama professor Doug 


Newall, who recruited her for the lead role 
in Edmonton’s Theatre Network production 
of Country Chorale. It was Newall who in- 
troduced Lang to the music of Patsy Cline. 

Within a year, Kathy Lang had immersed 
herself in all things Patsy Cline and re- 
invented herself as k.d. lang (lower case let- 
ters only in tribute to a favourite poet, e.e. 
cummings). She recruited Larry Wanagas, 
owner of a local recording studio, as her 
manager and together they assembled her 
band, the Reclines. 

lang’s first release was a single: Friday 
Dance Promenade backed with a cover of 
The Roches’ Damned Old Dog on Wana- 
gas’s label, Bumstead Records, in 1983. It 
featured acclaimed guitarist Amos Garrett, 
known universally for his searing solo on 
Maria Muldaur’s hit single Midnight at the 
Oasis. While Garrett would also appear on 
A Truly Western Experience, most of the 
musical muscle came from the Reclines. 
Keyboard player Stewart MacDougall 
recalls the sessions with fondness and 
was under no illusion that he had found a 
permanent gig. 


... With my banjo on my knee 
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“] had been a fan of Patsy Cline’s ever 


since I was six or seven years old,” says 


MacDougall. “She was so much 
better than all her peers. And 
k.d. was the first person 
I heard since who had 
a voice as big and as 
powerful. I knew 
from the moment I 
heard her she was 
going to be a star. I 
said to myself, ‘Ill 
ride this roller-coaster as 
long as I can’.” 

First time around, A Truly 
Western Experience sold modestly. 
It provided momentum, for sure, but it 
was lang’s live shows that were garner- 
ing attention. When it came to performing 
country music, she tore up the rulebook. 
To see her live was like watching a riveting 
but comical punk equivalent of the cornball 
television show Hee Haw. She sported a 
DIY utility haircut, wore androgynous, 
charity-shop kitsch for clothing, along 
with a pair of wing-shaped glasses with 
no lenses, and performed in bare feet. She 
held dance competitions during her sets 
and used hilarious props such as an old 
wooden rocking horse and male and female 
gogo dancers. Plus, she had the energy of a 
runaway train. 


“The first few years it was all about what 


History in the making 
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I was wearing, and what I was doing. It 
was all about being gay. I think finally, just 
in the last two years, I managed 
to turn everyone’s atten- 
tion back to the music. 
It’s been a long time 
coming for people to 
really focus on me as 
a vocalist without all 
the extraneous stuff 
getting in the way. So 
I’m pretty happy about 
that. 
“To me humour is a 
delicate thing. I think I prefer 
to be a little bit more neutral in my 
delivery, because I think that humour can be 
really off-putting. I don’t want to force my 
ideas on a song. I like people to have their 
own relationship with it. Now that is very 
anti-American Idol, and it’s very anti-popu- 
lar music, and it’s probably why I just have 
this slow burning career that’s lasted 25 
years. But I think it’s the best preservation 
because ultimately the music should contain 
humour, sexuality and politics. While my 
delivery contains all those things, I don’t 
want anything to necessarily stand out.” 
The theatre, the props and the humour, in 
the early days, were all part of the enter- 
tainment, surely? 
“Yeah, but a 50-year-old doing that? I just 


think that after awhile, you kind of roll your 


eyes. You know, if Lady GaGa in 20 years 
is still doing the same thing, it’s going to be 
like, ‘Fuck!’ Right?” 

Whatever, the combination of lang’s 
live antics and glorious voice drew raves 
from critics across Canada. By the time 
she appeared at The Bottom Line in New 
York City in May 1985, representatives of 
most of the major record labels in the U.S. 
sat in the audience. Seymour Stein, the 
legendary founder of Sire Records, eventu- 
ally secured her signature. Stein’s legacy 
included signing Madonna, Talking Heads, 
The Ramones, The Smiths, The Pretenders, 
Depeche Mode.... 

“Being signed to a label that had the 
Talking Heads and The Ramones and The 
Pretenders and Madonna was pretty excit- 
ing,’ says lang. “That Seymour signed and 
courted all these very different, unique 
artists was really enticing and flattering for 
me. He really loved music. I mean, he’s a 


real musicologist, a walking encyclopedia 


of music. It was a very creative and excit- 
ing time to be around Seymour.” 

Angel With A Lariat, lang’s first record 
for Sire, stiffed. Recorded in England with 
Dave Edmunds of Rockpile as producer, 
Edmunds fought with lang throughout 
the recording session as he buried her 
voice on several tracks and fashioned an 
unimaginative mix more akin to ABBA. 
To compensate for her disappointment, she 
again focused her energy on her live per- 


formances. A film producer for the movie 


Circa: 1985 


Hiding Out saw her sing in Los Angeles 
in 1987 and proposed to Roy Orbison that 
he sing Crying as a duet with lang on the 
soundtrack. Reluctantly, Orbison agreed. 
It won a Grammy Award for Best Country 
Vocal Collaboration in 1989. 
“We were in Vancouver when we first 

started to record it. I actually didn’t know 


that much about Roy when I first started 


working with him. I mean, I knew a little, I 
listened to some of his records, but I wasn’t 
like an avid fan at that point. When we 
were rehearsing Crying and sort of coming 
up with the arrangements, he leaned in at 
this one moment when we were singing a 
harmony, and our cheeks touched, and he 
had such soft cheeks, and I could hear his 
voice like three inches from my ear. It was 
pretty earth-shattering proximity to such an 
incredible voice. 


“I think the way that he constructed 


songs, and the way that he approached them 
vocally, definitely has had an influence and 
a lasting impression on me, both as a singer 
and as a songwriter.” 

In the meantime, lang coaxed legend- 
ary Nashville producer Owen Bradley to 
come out of retirement to help her make 
Shadowland. Bradley had been Patsy 
Cline’s producer and mentor. Classic 
country royalty —Loretta Lynn, Kitty Wells 
and Peggy Lee—made a guest appear- 


ance on the album’s Honky Tonk Angels’ 
‘i ' 


Medley. Though Nashville’s conservative 
music establishment remained skeptical 
about the androgynous vegetarian (a quality 
passed down from her older brother, John), 
Shadowland reached No. 8 on the Billboard 
country album chart. 

“I didn’t go to Nashville for the accep- 
tance, or for commercial success. I went 
to Nashville because I was drawn to the 
music and to the personality of those who 
accepted me. So it was a dream come true 
to be working with them.” 

Absolute Torch and Twang (1989) con- 
cluded lang’s association with the Reclines 
and also her interest in recording country 
music. It earned her a second Grammy for 
Best Female Country Performance. 

And then came /ngénue in 1992. 

Largely a collaboration with multi-instru- 
mentalist Ben Mink, who paid his dues on 
the Canadian folk circuit with the likes of 
Mendelson Joe and Stringband, /ngénue 
featured a superbly sensual mix of jazz, 
cabaret, pop and torch ballads coupled with 
the odd snatch of world music melodies. 

It was, and remains, the benchmark of a 
stellar career. It sold nearly 2.5 million 
copies and earned her universal recognition 
as well as a third Grammy Award for Best 
Female Pop Vocal Performance. 

An interesting aside: The Rolling Stones 
sampled /ngénue’s hit single, Constant 
Craving, on the track Anybody Seen My 
Baby, which appears on their Bridges To 
Babylon album. Fearing a lawsuit, the 
Stones listed lang and Mink as composers 
alongside Mick Jagger and Keith Richards. 

The year 1992 was clearly a watershed 
for k.d. lang. Not only did she make a 
career-altering album but in an interview 
with The Advocate, one of America’s oldest 
and most widely distributed gay and lesbian 
magazines, lang confessed what many had 
long-suspected, that she was a lesbian. 


It was a brave decision considering the 
dominance of social and cultural prejudices 
against homosexuality at the time. 

So does she now consider herself a role 
model for young gay women? 

“Maybe, some, yeah, sure. I hope I’ve 
contributed to the betterment of society in 
general, not just the gay and lesbian com- 
munity. I’m just a pebble on the road, you 
know. There’s a lot of people paving the 
way, and it takes an army.” 

For the next decade, lang would flit from 
pop to torch ballads to jazz standards. 
While the results were rather mixed —in- 
novative, introverted and, at times, a little 
chilly —this direction would culminate in 
the release of A Wonderful World, an album 
made in 2002 with crooner Tony Bennett. 
It featured songs from the repertoire of jazz 
trumpeter Louis Armstrong and earned lang 
her fourth Grammy Award for Best Tradi- 
tional Pop Album. Collaborating with Ben- 
nett also inspired the concept that surfaced 
as Hymns of the 49th Parallel. 

“After working with Tony on his Ameri- 
can Songbook | thought, you know, the 
time is right for a Canadian Songbook. Af- 
ter 9/11 I wasn’t feeling like writing. I felt 
like I couldn’t gather up what I wanted to 
express as a writer. So the combination of 
those two things created Hymns of the 49th 
Parallel. 1 felt like, ‘the Canadian poets 
have a way of expressing a spirituality that 
is very broad and fast, and very contempla- 
tive.’ | thought that that seemed to be the 
right ambience for the time.” 

If the title appears somewhat clumsy, 
Hymns of the 49th Parallel consists of stel- 
lar songs written exclusively by Canadians: 
Joni Mitchell, Neil Young, Leonard Cohen, 
Bruce Cockburn, Ron Sexsmith and Jane 
Siberry. It offers her first recorded rendi- 
tion of Hallelujah, which appears now on 
Recollection. 

Siberry is the only one lang had worked 
with previously. Indeed, their duet on the 
album When I Was A Boy (1983), the gor- 
geous Calling All Angels, also makes it to 
Recollection. 

“T think she’s extraordinarily underrated,” 
says an animated lang. “I think it’s because 
she’s a very challenging artist. She goes 
out and she does things that people aren’t 
expecting. I know when she did When J 
Was A Boy—a great, great, great record in 
my opinion—she then went out and did po- 


etry. You know, she does things that aren’t 
commercially that acceptable, but I think 
that speaks of her unrestrained artistry. 
She has a way of writing these beautiful, 
beautiful songs that a lot of people don’t 
have. Although, I find that the Canadian 
songwriters seem to have that strain quite 
strongly in their songwriting. Maybe not 
Joni, it’s certainly more subjective, but 
certainly Leonard and Jane write some very 
compassionate and empathetic songs.” 

Between Hymns of the 49th Parallel and 
Watershed, her last studio album and the 
first she produced, falls Reintarnation. With 
its spoof cover of Elvis Presley’s 1956 LP 
for RCA Records, it provides a splendid, 
rollicking, rhythmic bookend for Recollec- 
tion. 

“Reintarnation was a lot of fun,” says 
lang. “I really wanted to focus on what 
it was like in the live shows, back in the 
day —the country-punk and the kinetic 
thing. Recollection is more about the 
success of my offerings, in a way, so it’s 
slightly different. Reintarnation was more 
about trying to recreate that moment in my 
life, where Recollection is more like an 
overview. 

“To be honest, with the exception of 
Recollection and Reintarnation, | don’t 
really look back that much. I’m focused on 
the next record already. I just try to keep 


moving forward.” 
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Alan Lomax 
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ete Seeger once said of 
Alan Lomax: “He is more 
responsible than any 
other single individual 
for the whole revival of interest in 
American folk music.” 

Indeed, Lomax, with his father John 
Avery Lomax, was the first to record 
artists like Leadbelly, Muddy Wa- 
ters and Woody Guthrie. Father and 
son lugged a 300-pound recording 
machine throughout the American 
South and West during the 1930s. 
They recorded country blues, gospel 
choirs, Cajun fiddling, New Orleans 
jazz, Tex-Mex and Haitian voodoo rit- 
uals—more than 3,000 songs on 78- 
r.p.m. discs. Alan documented their 
experiences recording country blues 
in his 1995 award-winning book The 
Land Where the Blues Began. 

While attending my first W.C. Handy 
Awards in Memphis, TN, at the his- 
toric Orpheum Theatre, May 5, 1995, 
| recognized Alan Lomax backstage, 
writes Holger Petersen. Lomax was 
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there to receive an award for his his- 
toric Muddy Waters: The Complete 
Plantation Recordings. | introduced 
myself and asked if | could do a short 
interview. “Can we do it right now?” 
he asked. “I’m not enjoying this 
performance at all.” An acclaimed 
Chicago blues band was on stage. 
At the age of 80, Lomax was still a 
folk music purist. After the interview 
| was setting up to take a few photos. 
He was sitting in a chair and | was 
standing over him. He stopped me 
and said, “You shouldn’t take photos 
while your looking down on people. 
Take them when you’re looking up at 
them. It honours them more.” 

Alan Lomax died in 2002. 

Questions by Holger Petersen 


Mr. Lomax, I’d be really interested in 
hearing [about] your first trip to the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, the Memphis area. 


Well, you know, this show is a total turn 
around from what it used to be when I came 


here first. A blues singer was somebody 
who lived in the alley and sang in a bar- 
relhouse for pennies, and wasn’t considered 
someone who a polite person could associ- 
ate with him at all. And if you associated 
with him you were called a nigger lover, 
and you might get into very serious trouble 
and so much heat. 

The blues, as you know, came out of the 
first experience of the South with industri- 
alization. They were draining all this land, 
and building railroads and levees along the 
river to keep the water back, and an enor- 
mous amount of labour was needed. So the 
men left home to join these labour camps 
because you could do a lot better in those 
labour camps than you could do at home. 
You might make 50 dollars a week in the 
labour camp, and maybe 50 dollars a year 
on a plantation. So this was the capital. 

They had a song about it; it went: “/’m 
going to Memphis when I get my roll / 
Stand on the levee see the big boats blow / 
Big boat blow baby / Big boat blow / Stand 
on the levee see that big boat blow”. 

They had a thousand songs and rhymes. 
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You see, the blues in those days was a lot 


more informal than it has gotten to be. It 
went to town and got commercialized: two 
rhymes, two lines, and a punch line. But it 
was life here in the Delta, it was all sorts 
of things. It was Stagga Lee, the bad man: 
“Stagga Lee / He was a bad man / And ev- 
erybody know he carried an old six shooter 
and a black belt 44”. And when Stagga 
Lee went to heaven: “And when I get up in 
glory / And sit on that golden stool / I want 
old St. Peter to sing me the worried blues” 

These were iconoclasts, these bluesmen, 
been everywhere and seen everything. They 
were the outlaws of the black community 
in a spiritual sense. They didn’t believe that 
you got anywhere by joining the church 
and praying and being good, and anyway 
they were in love with guitars and making 
new music. The music was about all these 
things that were happening to them, and the 
feeling was intense. 

It produced great poetry, like: “/’ve got 
the blues so bad / It hurts my feet to walk 
/ But I’ve got the blues so bad / It hurts 
my teeth to talk”. 1 mean, Sappho would 
have been proud to write that couplet, and 
thousands of these couplets were being 
tossed off by people looking at the rear end 
of a mule all day long, and trying to keep 
a little food in mammy’s house when they 
got home that night. Then, of course, they’d 
get home sometimes and there’d be another 
mule kicking around, and they’d have the 
blues sure enough. 

Of course, we can laugh about that but in 
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Alan Lomax recording in Virginia 


poverty row, the first thing that goes is the 
family. Of course, there are all these books 
and articles now about the breakup of the 


family, but that’s been going on a long time, 


wherever there was poverty. And there was 
intense poverty here, so the relationships 
between men and women were very fragile. 
The woman who had a couple of kids was 
looking for the man who would bring in 
more food. If somebody came along with a 
big roll, she might desert that man and take 
up with a new one—it was survival of the 
fittest. It was desperate in those days, when 
the blues came along. 

But there’s something about creation 
that they’re just beginning to find out, and 
that is that new things generally arrive at 
the edge of chaos, as they say. Between 
the stable condition— where everything 
is going along just as it’s supposed to be, 
where everybody goes to church and does 
their job, and so forth—and then complete, 
mad despair on the other hand—like, say, 
in the penitentiary world and the world of 
crime —but right on the edge between those 
two things, you’ve always had creation. 

All kinds of great artists have lived at 
that, and that was the kind of situation you 
had in those levee camps up and down the 
river there from 1900 to about 1945. All 
that pertained, the word was, “Kill a man, 
hire another one. Kill a mule and you’ve 
got to buy another one”. A man wasn’t no 
better than a mule in those places; they 
knew that, they faced that. 

We're now facing that in this new, very 


hard-boiled, rational, big-time, bottom- 

line society that’s emerging here amidst 
prosperity. A man’s not much better than 
his qualifications, you know? If you haven't 
got them, you don’t eat, and neither does 
your family. So we’ll begin to sing and feel 
the blues, you know? 

“It takes a man that has the blues to sing 
the blues,” that was Leadbelly’s great 
phrase about ’em. It takes a man that has 
the blues to sing the blues. At that point it 
was the blacks alone in this misery row, 
here in the Delta. It was a fat land, but it 
was ruled by Big Daddy — you remember 
him in the Tennessee Williams play, Big 
Daddy—who was more worried about his 
bank debts than he was about the people 
who worked for him. 

That’s the conditions out of which this 
music came. We found buckets of it. We 


recorded it for the Library of Congress. 


And going back over our records (I’ve been 
playing some of them recently), I’m im- 
pressed by the fact that those field record- 
ings are a hell of a lot better than most of 
the recordings made in studios. 

We found the people that we thought were 
the most charming, the most unusual, and 
then we recorded them wherever they were, 
wherever it was. They felt relaxed and at 
home, and they knew that we really did like 
what they did, because we were steeped in 
this lore, the way that a collector of paint- 
ings is steeped in the art that he knows. 

They could see our reaction: didn’t matter 
that we were white because we were turned 
on to black culture, my father and I, the 
way that no one else was at that particular 
time, ‘cause people hadn’t gotten used to it, 
interested in it. Those guys gave us wonder- 
ful sounds. It wasn’t routine, it wasn’t just 
playing the set and going out for a drink. I 
wasn’t just playing a record and pleasing 
the guy in the control room. They were 
really singing the songs they loved to sing, 
the way they wanted to sing them. 

Those records piled up in the Library 
of Congress are really something. All the 


music is great, but that sound we’re hearing 
now ... routine. They’ve done it a million 
times, and it ceases to mean too much. 
Anybody can do it, but that wasn’t the way 
it sounded when we were down here. Ev- 
erything was on fire because the situation 
demanded that there be a music that could 
take care of the heartthrobs, happy enough 


to carry through the bad situations. 


Of course, the amazing thing about this 
African tradition is that Africa is a land of 
dances, so the Afro-American tradition is 
a dance tradition, always. That’s different 
from yours and my background. We listen 
to music, sit there, even tapping our feet 
sometimes, beating time. But a black is 
always tapping his feet because most black 
music is a dance music. So they took these 
lonesome hollers like the one I sang first, 
and they turned it into dance music. That’s 
the secret of the blues. 

Is that what you wanted to know? And all 
of that’s in my book, The Land Where the 
Blues Began. 


That’s great. You must have been 
proud tonight to see that Muddy 
Waters’s ’Plantation Recordings won a 
W.C. Handy Award. 


I wasn’t here, as a matter of fact, but I’m 
proud whenever something nice comes to 
that lovely guy, who’s a fine artist and a 


lovely, sincere person. 


I have this wonderful vision of you 
lugging this tape recorder —well it 
wasn’t really a tape recorder —it was 300 
pounds? 


Well, we were cutting 16-inch discs, so 
the turntable weighed about 150 pounds, 
and we had a big amplifier and two speak- 
ers and mics and stuff like that. I had really 
good equipment at that time. It was getting 
so we could really record 15 minutes at a 
stretch on a site, and we got high fidelity. 

Muddy was lucky. When he got to us we 
had high fidelity recording. That next year 
I picked out all those prized recordings we 
had made at the library and published them 
on shellac. It was the first time that a nation 
had ever published it’s own folk music. 
Muddy had two cuts out of that national 
series; it was a very extraordinary thing. 
He deserved it. He was the finest modern 
singer of the blues that we had found. 

I sent it back to him in Clarkesdale, he 
put it on the jukebox, and he knew then, 
of course, that he was as good as anybody 
alive. And he could show it to his friends: 
“Look mama! Look baby! That’s what I can 
do! You hear me?”. He put that right on the 
jukebox in Clarkesdale, and pretty soon he 
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“Muddy was lucky. When he got to 
us we had high fidelity recording. 
That next year | picked out all those 
prized recordings we had made at 
the library and published them on 
shellac. It was the first time that a 
nation had ever published it’s own 
folk music. Muddy had two cuts out 
of that national series; it was a very 
extraordinary thing. He deserved it. 
He was the finest modern singer of 
the blues that we had found.” 


was on the train to Chicago. 

Now, I don’t regard that as such a won- 
derful thing, you know. I don’t think ... this 
whole blues awards and this whole industry 
is based on the great big American word 
“success”, but success and great music 
don’t necessarily go together. What we're 
all doing is looking for big-time people, 
and is Joe better than Moe, and who was 
the originator and all that stuff.... 

That doesn’t really matter. In the world 
that the blues came out of, there were 
thousands of singers—and a lot of them 
were better than Muddy Waters, I could tell 
you that—but they wouldn’t get recorded. I 
mean the people: you could hear them half 
a mile away, they had voices like bugles, 
and you couldn’t anymore get those people 
into a recording studio than you could fly. 
It was only the relatively gentle folks that 
we ever got recorded. There were a lot of 
wild birds out in the swamps that never got 
recorded. 

But I hate it that this has all been so com- 
mercialized. It’s all about success, it’s all 
about making money, and that’s not what 
music is about, not what people are about, 
too, is it? I mean, the bottom line is ruining 
our folks, it’s ruining our souls, and it cer- 
tainly is ruining music. Everybody wants 
to get on the gravy train, so everybody’s 
playing the blues even though they can’t 
hardly pick and they don’t have the feeling 
for the thing. 

They've forgotten Leadbelly’s famous 
dictum: “You've got to have the blues to 
sing the blues”. They like them, so they 


just try—and mess up. We’ve got more 


messed up blues than we’ve got anything 
else. Acres of them, nations of them, oceans 
of them. Bewildering universes of messed 
up, baaaad blues. So you come down to 

the edge where you might hear something 
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good, if you sneak around down there in the 


delta a little bit with your tape machine.... 


I don’t mean to take too much of your 
time, but I’d really like to take this op- 
portunity to ask you about Leadbelly, of 
course. We’d like to do a feature on him, 
and this is the source. It’d be wonderful 
to talk to you for a few minutes about 
Leadbelly. Did you recognize his bril- 
liance the first time that you heard him? 


Oh sure, yes. He had a voice, he had one 
of these trumpet voices. He could sing and 
you could hear him half a mile away. Lead- 
belly was basically not just a blues singer, 
he was a singer of work songs. He’d sung 
work songs in his own work on the planta- 
tions and farms in Louisiana and Texas 
where he grew up. 

Then when he got into the pen, that work 
music was there. It’s what kept the souls of 
the people alive while they endured work- 
ing all day at top speed, maybe 12 hours 
under the hot sun. None of us could even 
think of doing it. They had the stamina, 
they had the right skin colour, and they had 
the spirit. They started singing in the morn- 
ing, and look up and it would be lunchtime. 

That music, of course, is the greatest of 
all music—it’s the backbone of music. 
Leadbelly had all of that. So did a lot of 
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other people, but unlike them, he didn’t 
meet anybody who appreciated that. When 
he sang it to us, of course, we appreciated 
his whole repertoire. 

And we worked with him—well, not 
worked, we enjoyed with him—and talked 
with him until he finally managed to over- 
come the inevitable shame-facedness that 
every person coming from a rural culture 
feels when he brings his culture to town. 
People who got there before him had said, 
“Oh, that’s countrified, boy. Don’t sing 
that stuff! They’ll throw you out of there!” 
That’s what all his newfound friends in the 
North told him. 

But Leadbelly .. 
cumstances where he could sing his whole 
repertoire. Things like: 


. we took him to the cir- 


“Honey I'm all out 
and down / Honey I ain't got a dime / Every 
good man gets his hard luck sometimes / 
Don’ it baby...”.1 mean there’s a great 
song. It’s not quite a blues, it’s not quite a 
work song, and that’s the kind of things that 
Leadbelly remembered. We recorded ev- 
erything he knew, we played it back to him, 
and we helped him establish his own ... 
portrait of a really great rural folksinger. He 
was the only one who has kept to his whole 
line, and that’s what made him different. 

It wasn’t [just] because of his work, [but 
people] like my father, who was, at that 
time, the greatest folklorist in the country, 
the man who discovered all the cowboy 
songs and most of the black songs, too. 
He’s the discoverer of Home on the Range 
and The 
it, he found them and established them as 


Boll Weevil. 1 mean, you name 


great art before the country. He was the 
1900, man, 
he was doing it. Leadbelly, for him, was an 


person who lead the banner ... 


of the Alan Lomax Archive 


Photo by Peter McClanahan. Courtesy 


Alan Lomax in New York, 1990 | 


example of a great American artist, and he 
presented him in the North as that. 

Although, Leadbelly was a many time 
murderer and out of the pen, that’s the kind 
of thing that, most people don’t understand 
that, but this country down here was the 
last American frontier. It was Deadwood 
City still in 1930 and °40. Everybody car- 
ried guns, and there were shootouts every 
night, everywhere. If a dead man got shot 
at a craps game, then sit on him and keep 
right on shooting. That was the big folk tale 
down here, that was the way it was. 

So that was the background of all these 
people, and Leadbelly came from the wild 
frontier out there on the border of Texas 
and Louisiana, and you had to be a scrapper 
and a fighter to maintain yourself. And he 
had some Indian blood in him, too, and so 
you didn’t fool around with him. You have 
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to see him in that light, not this namby 
pamby, “Oh, he has to, because he’s a 

singer, he has to be the sweetheart of sigma 
phi” 
A wonderful man at the same time, like 


. No sir, he was a very hard-boiled guy. 


many Westerners. 

Anyway, Leadbelly we met in the peni- 
tentiaries. He sang for us, we recorded him, 
and he begged us to help him. And so my 
father did help him by taking his recordings 
to the governor of Louisiana, and he made 
a musical appeal to the government, and 
he did get out, maybe for that reason. And 
he wanted to come and work for my father, 
and he worked for him. 

During that trip he came north, and a 
“What are 
talking to my 


newspaper reporter wanted him: 
you doing this year, John?” ( 
father). And he’s like, “Well 
amazing fellow here. Maybe you'd like 


, 1 found this 
to talk to him”. So the newspaper reporter 
went over there and interviewed Leadbelly. 
He was a very bright guy, and he wrote 
a great feature story about this amazing 
fellow who'd had this amazing American 
experience, which at that time was a very, 
very unusual kind of story to be in the Her- 
ald Tribune. It ran on AP right across the 
country, and the march of time took it up 
and so forth and so forth. We didn’t have a 
darn thing to do with it; it was just publicity 
guys like you that built up the whole thing. 
But the thing was that Leadbelly was then 
able to come through. He was in possession 
of his whole culture; he knew the game 
songs and the little ditties that he grew up 
with, lullabies, and he knew ballads galore, 
and he became a true representative of the 
whole culture. Blues were just the one part 


of his repertoire. 
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What’s notable is .. . the obvious influence of It’s a far cry from those dreadful “mystical 


1970s radio rock replete with loads of wacka-wac- Celtic” ethereal, waffley records. This is all blood 


ka guitar, burbling keyboards and disco backbeats. and guts and spitting fire. Hugely entertaining. 
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Alpha Yaya Diallo 
Immé (Jericho Beach Music) 

For his seventh album mul- 
tiple Juno winner Alpha Yaya 
Diallo has enlisted Vancouver 
jazz and roots adventurer Jesse 
Zubot as violinist and produc- 
tion assistant, and their collabo- 
ration has yielded more layers 
and textures for /mmé than its 
predecessors. 

The opening title-cut is a com- 
pelling midtempo three-chord 
groove in a minor key. Diallo’s 
plangent vocals — both leading 
and backing — soar over intricate 
guitar and swirly Hammond 
organ. Though the few lyrics in 
English are trite — “We’ve got so 
much to do, we’ve got so much 
to give, we’ve got so much to 
share...” — it matters little, the 
sound is glorious, and Diallo is 
in fine voice. 

Things become more prob- 
lematic, however, by the fifth 
track G’nife Papa. You realize 
that the chord structure of each 
song remains essentially un- 
changed after the first bars, and 
the tempos feel similar. While 
this makes for mesmeric music, 
especially with the multiple 
instrumental and vocal layers, 
the lack of gear-changes and 
lowered melodic interest also 
tends to be soporific. 

Immé unfolds as a series of 
deep and lovely grooves featur- 


Alpha Yaya Diallo 


ing voice, various electric and 
acoustic guitars, violin, and 
keyboards weaving together in 
patterns that shift only a little. 
When Diallo does intervene 
more radically, as with the 
tempo uplift on Djigui, the 
song benefits. The best track is 
the penultimate Femme Noire 
which savvily blends Latin, 
Caribbean, and West African el- 
ements in its swaying rhythms, 
opening the door intriguingly to 
a more hybridized Afro-Cana- 
dian sound. 


— By Tony Montague 


David Francey and 
Mike Ford 
Seaway (Laker Music) 

In May of 2005 David 
Francey and Mike Ford (ex 
Moxy Fruvous) were given the 
opportunity to spend two weeks 
aboard an Algoma Central Lak- 
er fleet freighter. They sailed 
from Montreal to Thunder Bay 
and back traversing the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The result 
from their adventure: these 16 
songs recorded and released 
under the title Seaway. 

I was raised on the prairies 
but do know the abstract and 
economic value of this body 
of water; although, I’ve never 
sailed it or lived on its banks. 
So thanks to two great song- 
writers for guiding me there so 


gracefully. 

Now even if I hated the album 
I would be applauding the 
concept. Having spent a goodly 
portion of my life toiling in 
the Canadian music industry, 

a particular interest of mine 
over the years was to feature 
and encourage musicians who 
tackle the task of explaining 
this country to the world, and to 
each other. 

But I Jove the album. Mike 
and David have artfully and 
movingly put together a stun- 
ning picture album of the 
seaway. They are in fine voice, 
in fine fettle, playful and hu- 
mourous, serious and poignant 
sometimes frivolous but always 
entertaining. There’s not a bad 
song in the bunch and the two 
of them work so well together 
and are backed with tasteful 
touches of cello, bouzouki ac- 
cordion, and other assorted as 
needed instruments. 

Seaway is Canadian folk mu- 
sic at its very best emotionally 
and intellectually. Good on ya 
David and Mike. I’m glad you 
got to take that trip. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Old Man Luedecke 


My Hands are on Fire and other Love 
Songs (Black Hen) 
Hot on the heels of his 2009 


Juno winner Proof of Love, 


Reviews -—— 


Chester, Nova Scotia’s Old Man 
Luedecke reteams with Black 
Hen Music’s Steve Dawson 

for a fresh dose of cheerful, 
old-timey banjo goodness. Live 
off the floor performances and 


simple arrangements allow 


Luedecke’s wry, memorable 
songcraft to shine through, 

but it doesn’t hurt that Ameri- 
can mandolin/fiddle ace Tim 
O’Brien chips in on all but one 
tune and that co-producer Daw- 
son contributes reliably tasteful 
guitar work throughout. The 
album seems to reach a peak 
toward the end with a rousing 
version of Willie P. Bennett’s 
Caney Fork River, only to carry 
on upward with the soaring Lu- 
edecke original Down the Road. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Sierra Leone’s Refu- 
gee All Stars 
Rise & Shine (Cumbancha) 

The story of Sierra Leone’s 
Refugee All Stars is fairly well- 
known now (and detailed in a 
2006 documentary film), so all 
I'll say is that the group was 
borne from the ashes of Sierra 
Leone’s savage civil war. 

From that less-than-promis- 
ing genesis they have reached 
international prominence for 
their sunny, danceable music 
and uplifting message. Rise & 


Shine, their sophomore release, 


;* 


Old Man Luedecke 
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follows that same basic pattern. 
Musically, their touchstone would 
seem to be strongly melodic roots 
reggae although there’s a very 
obvious “pan-African” flavour 

to many of the tracks also, par- 
ticularly Zamagbondorsu (which 
wouldn’t be out of place on a 
Thomas Mapfumo disc) and the 
opener, Muloma. 

The groove is consistent 
throughout and I would imagine 
the band goes over very well 
live. Lyrically there are the 
calls to Jah (Jah Come Down), 
emancipation, class struggle, 
and globalism. The ghost of 
Bob Marley sleeps well with 
these guys in the world! 


— By Richard Thornley 


Jenny Whiteley 
Forgive or Forget (Black Hen) 

Jenny Whiteley has another 
winner with this collection of 
hurtin’ songs. The two-time 
Juno winner sets the pace with 
the opening track, Raining in 
My Heart, that was initially 
done by Buddy Holly 50 years 
ago. The other nine originals 
are up to the same standard, 


varying between alt-country 
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and traditional country, and all 
about the pitfalls of love. 

Helped along by Steve 
Dawson’s production— which 
is layered but never sounds 
busy —and with some guest 
ringers including Tim O’Brien, 
who seamlessly joins Whiteley 
vocally on two songs, there’s a 
lot for the ears here. 

As usual with Whiteley, the 
writing makes it all worthwhile. 
I guess that Loretta Lynn must 
have been on heavy rotation on 
the turntable in the Whiteley 
household when she was grow- 
ing up. With lines like, “/ keep 
checking my face in the mirror 
to make sure that I’m here at 
all” it’s just a matter of time 
before Nashville discovers this 
great talent. 


— By Mike Sadava 


Joy Kills Sorrow 


Darkness Sure Becomes This City (Signature Sounds) 


This five-piece Boston band 
of twenty-somethings should be 
able to get by on instrumental 
prowess alone, but they have 
much more going for them than 
hot fingers. 


Among them they have 


a degree from Berklee, a 
fingerpicking championship at 
Winfield, gigging with bands 
like Crooked Still, but what 
stands out at first in this sopho- 
more disc is the haunting voice 
of Emma Beaton, a Canadian 
to boot. Beaton, who was the 
young performer of the year at 
the 2008 Canadian Folk Music 
Awards, is equally at home with 
the whimsical All the Buildings 
as with the bluesy You Make 
Me Feel Drunk. Then there are 
the songs, great pop-folk full of 
melodic and rhythmic delights, 
which shouldn’t be a surprise 
since the main songwriter, 
Bridget Kearney (bass), won 
the John Lennon Songwriting 
Contest— yet another accolade. 

Finally there’s the picking, 
which is blazing at times but 
always tasteful. Sure there 
are bluegrass roots here (the 
name comes from radio sta- 
tion WJKS, which carried 
live broadcasts of the Monroe 
Brothers in the *30s) but Joy is 
much more than bluegrass. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Geoff Muldaur and 
the Texas Sheiks 
Geoff Muldaur and the Texas Sheiks 
(Tradition and Modeme) 

Geoff Muldaur takes to jug 
music like a duck to water. Fans 
of his backporch approach to 
life, let alone music, will find 
no surprises here—except that 
it’s quite possibly the record of 
his career. Dusting off 14 tracks 
by the likes of Gus Cannon, 

Big Bill Broonzy, Skip James, 
Washboard Sam, W.C. Handy, 
Bob Wills and a host of tradi- 
tional chestnuts, he tips a hat 

to the approach taken herein. 
Muldaur and company delight 
in “jazzin’ their blues”, resulting 
in a blinding blur of genres— 
folk, ragtime, swing, blues, pop, 
jugband and old-time mountain 
music —in celebration of Ameri- 


can roots music. 


It’s also an exceptionally 
heartfelt release as the late, 
great Stephen Bruton was 
invited to the project. Joined by 
Cindy Cashdollar, Floyd Dom- 
ino, Suzy Thompson, Johnny 
Nicholas and Bruce Hughes, 
that makes this a true roots 
super session. From beginning 
to end, this is one spirited trip 
down memory lane. It’s a spe- 
cial treat to hear Jim Kweskin’s 
familiar vocals (and banjo) 
on Fan It yet his real magic is 
revisited on the highly animated 
Under the Chicken Tree. 

Additional highlights include 
Johnny Nicholas’s falsetto at- 
tack on Skip James’s Hard Time 
Killin’ Floor while Muldaur’s 
patented vocal ignites the tra- 
ditional Sweet To Mama as the 
band flawlessly recreates the 
string band sound behind him. 
The fiddle-driven Yellow Dog 
Blues serves as a proper coda 
to the spirit of brotherhood 
endemic to the Sheiks’ original 
proposition and to the departure 
of a beloved friend. At the same 
time, Muldaur and his extreme- 
ly complementary collection of 
players have breathed fresh life 
into this highly addictive old 
musical form. You'll not find a 
more enjoyable 50 minutes on 
this planet. 

— By Eric Thom 


Geoff Muldaur 


The Blind Boys of 
Alabama 
Duets Saguaro Road Records 

This compilation features 15 
years’ worth of the fabulous 
gospel group The Blind Boys of 
Alabama recording with other 
artists. The range is quite spec- 
tacular, from gospel to country, 
reggae to blues, jazz to rock and 
roll, and includes such a diverse 
sampling as Ben Harper, Susan 
Tedeschi, Randy Travis, Toots 
Hibbert, Timothy B. Schmit, 
Charlie Musselwhite, Bonnie 
Raitt, Solomon Burke, John 
Hammond, Jars of Clay, Asleep 
at the Wheel and Lou Reed. 
Three of the 14 tracks (includ- 
ing Reed’s Velvet Underground 
composition, Jesus) are previ- 
ously unreleased but four come 
from Grammy-winning albums 
and three from Grammy-nomi- 
nated discs. With a pedigree 
like that the disc hardly needs 
a critic’s recommendation 
but this is really a fine collec- 
tion, showing the rarely seen 
gospel side of some of these 
artists while demonstrating the 
open-mindedness of the Blind 
Boys to explore other styles. 
As always, the Blind Boys sing 
the heck out of these songs and 
inspire the artists they work 
with to some of their own 
most heartfelt performances. If 
you’re in the mood for a little 
gospel, this is a great and ex- 
tremely wide-ranging collection 
for your sheer enjoyment. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Ariana Gillis 
To Make it Make Sense (independent) 
Acclaimed as Young Per- 
former of the Year at the 2009 
Canadian Folk Music Awards 
and equipped with a website 
dripping with hyperbole, 
Hamilton’s Ariana Gillis arrives 
before the world on a gust of 
industry buzz. In fact, accord- 
ing to her hyperbole-laden 
website, “Ariana has that ‘it’ 


factor that audiences are look- 
ing for today.” 

Perhaps it’s no surprise that 
her debut CD locates the young 
singer-songwriter somewhere 
on the continuum between 
precocious and overwrought, or 
perhaps most succinctly reduced 
to “trying too damn hard.” 
Gillis seems to be striving for 
a profundity and emotional 
register just beyond her reach, 
while the random, relentless 
production touches sound fiddly 
and extraneous after awhile. 
Only the pretty, straightforward 
Blood Feather avoids the irritat- 
ing vocal and musical affecta- 
tions of the whole. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Alex Cuba 
Alex Cuba (Caracol Records) 

British Columbia-based 
Latin rocker Alex Cuba (né 
Puentes) waited to make this, 
his third full-length album, an 
eponymous release, a move 
usually calculated by artists to 
announce their arrival on the 
music scene. But where his pre- 
vious work has been marked by 
collaborations with folks like 
Ron Sexsmith, Nelly Furtado 
and Corinne Bailey Rae, the 
self-titled disc is a rather Cuba- 
centric affair, from the facts 


that he wrote or co-wrote all the 


Ariana Gillis — 


songs and that he played almost 
all the instruments (with help 
from guest percussionists and 
horn players). 

What’s notable is not so much 
the Afro-Cuban vibe—that’s 
kind of a given—as the obvi- 
ous influence of 1970s radio 
rock replete with loads of 
wacka-wacka guitar, burbling 
keyboards and disco backbeats. 
But rather than being retro for 
its own sake, these instrumental 
affectations buoy up the album’s 
overarching sunny vibe. Check 
out the opening track, Directo, 
or the whomping Que Pasa 
Lola to see if it’s your cup of 
frijoles. 

— By Scott Lingley 


The New Lost City 
Ramblers 

Where Do You Come From? Where Do 
You Go? 

(Smithsonian Folkways) 

Calling a recording important 
sounds like hyperbole, but I'll 
go out on a limb and say that 
this 81-song, three-disc collec- 
tion from the New Lost City 
Ramblers is vital for anyone 
who appreciates real folk music. 

The Ramblers— Mike Seeger, 
Tom Paley, John Cohen and 


reer 


f 


Alex Cuba 


o RBT 


Tracy Schwarz, who replaced 
Paley in the *60s—were more 
than urban folksingers from the 
Big Apple who played tradition- 
al string band music going back 


to the late 1950s. They were 


also active ethnomusicologists, 
travelling the back roads with 
heavy reel-to-reel tape recorders 
to find the songs and introduce 
the authors to the public. 

Not all the music came from 
back roads. In fact, one of the 
most famous American folk 
songs, Freight Train, was 
recorded by Seeger after he real- 
ized that a domestic helper in his 
family household, Elizabeth Cot- 
ten, was a fine fingerpicker, and 
she went on to a huge career. 

This collection includes 
many songs you ve heard 
others do, from Ry Cooder to 


Levon Helm, but they were 


either discovered or written 

by the Ramblers. The third 

disc of this fine introduction of 
the Ramblers’ work to a new 
generation includes mostly field 
recordings. With extensive liner 
notes about the band and each 
song, this is close to being an 
ethnomusicology course in a 
box set. 


— By Mike Sadava 
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Po’ Girl 
Live Po’ Girl Music, Inc 

Looks like Allison Russell 
has split completely from Trish 
Klein of The Be Good Tanyas 
and Po’ Girl, though still kind of 
a duet with Awna Teixeira (who 


contributes in the songwriting 
department on Old Mountain 
Line, Drive All Night and Better 
Luck), is built more around Rus- 
sell now. Diona Davies, who 
joined in on 2004’s Vagabond 
Lullabies, is also gone but Ben- 
ny Sidelinger and Jennifer (JJ) 
Jones come in as hot side musi- 
cians. This isn’t a bad thing. 
Russell always had the more 
distinctive voice of the two, and 
by leaving perhaps Klein can 

go back to concentrating on The 
Be Good Tanyas, who’ve been a 
little scarce lately. 

This live record showcases 
what Po’ Girl do best: soulful 
vocals, some harmony, jazzy 
clarinet, rootsy banjo and slide 
guitar, a little accordion, and 
(now) sparse in-the-pocket 
drums. Perhaps now Rus- 
sell will get the acclaim she 
deserves. It’s still kind of 
a friends-and-family affair 
though, as Jeremy Lindsay 
comes in on vocals on a couple 
of songs here as well. Whatever 
the lineup, it’s still a great band 
making great music and anyone 


into roots music will enjoy 
this group. Long live the new 
incarnation of Po’ Girl! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Chris Coole 

Old Dog (independent) 
John Showman 
Showman (Independent) 

These two discs fit together 
so well they beg to be reviewed 
together. Besides both having 
some old-time flavour, there is 
a large overlap of the players 
drawn from Toronto’s roots 
music mafia. 

Chris Coole is well-known for 
his old-time clawhammer banjo 
work with the likes of Erynn 
Marshall and the Good Right 
Arm Stringband, as well as guitar 
with the Foggy Hogtown Boys. 

His latest disc does include 
some mighty fine clawhammer 
playing on traditional tunes such 
as Hangman’s Reel and on the 
more modern songs. A haunting 
banjo/percussion combo on the 
ultimate truckin’ song, Six Days 
on the Road, brings new life to 
a country standard. 

But Coole is more than 
interpreter. The five songs he 
has written show another side of 
him, as a fine guitar fingerpicker 
with homespun insight into the 
human condition. He talks about 
“the hell to pay for all the fish- 


ing you've done” or how he’ ll 
miss that old dog when he goes. 

John Showman, who plays 
with Coole in the Foggies, and 
is a member of the Creaking 
Tree String Quartet and more 
recently New Country Rehab, 
has deservedly earned his repu- 
tation as one of the top fiddlers 
over the past few years, with 
more awards than you could 
shake a bow at. 

This disc shows how versatile 
he is, starting off with Mari- 
time-sounding old-time fiddling 
and moving on to bluegrass, 
newegrass and even a smattering 
of Celtic flavour. 

He also shows some great 
composing chops, from the 
driving Cold Front, which 
features Coole’s clawhammer 
banjo, to the gorgeous melody 
of Savannah Waltz. 

Anyone who has followed the 
careers of Coole and Showman 
will enjoy these two outings. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Solas 
The Turning Tide (Compass Records) 

Solas have been around 
forl6 years and 10 albums, yet 
despite all those years and all 
those records it’s good to hear 
that the band still has some- 
thing to offer. There may not be 
as many surprises as on some 


of their earlier outings, but The 
Turning Tide is easily Solas’s 
strongest release in years. 

Mairead Phelan, recently en- 
sconced as lead vocalist, turns 
in some incredible versions of 
The Ghost of Tom Joad, the 
traditional Sadbh ni bhruineal- 
laigh, and Josh Ritter’s marvel- 
lous A Girl in the War. And, as 
you would expect, the band is 
rock solid on the tunes Hugo’s 
Big Reel and Winifred Horan’s 
sugary A Waltz for Mairead are 
particular highlights. 

The only downside for me 
is the addition of kit drum and 
electric bass to the traditional 
mix of instruments, but this 
has long been a part of Solas’s 
sound and identity so I probably 
shouldn’t complain. Otherwise, 
a standout album from a veteran 
group of players. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Sojourners 
The Sojourners (Black Hen) 

Joy is seldom something that 
can be purchased but this sec- 
ond release from Vancouver’s 
Sojourners comes close. The 
combined talents of Ron Small, 
Will Sanders and Marcus Mose- 
ly have the soulful firepower 
to bring mere mortals to their 
knees —having witnessed them 


live—but they’ve succeeded in 
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bringing their distinctive bright- 
ness and light to this 11-track 
gospel love-in, deftly guided by 
producer and player extraordi- 
naire Steve Dawson. 

In his care, their mate- 
rial stays current: traditional 
numbers like Brother Moses 
Smote the Water and By and 
By benefit from Dawson’s rich 
accompaniment on guitar and 
lap slide, regardless of tempo. 
Covering present-day material 
like Los Lobos’ The Neighbour- 
hood underlines their strengths 
at reinventing the familiar while 
their treatment of Franklin 
Williams’s /t’s Hard to Stumble 
(When You’re On Your Knees) 
uses pedal steel and B3 to bring 
their church to the country. 

The album’s highlight is, 
however, their rendition of Rev. 
Gary Davis’s Death Don’t Have 
No Mercy. Slow and mournful, 


the soloist teams with Dawson's 
banjo and Hawaiian lap steel 
to haunting effect as Mike 
Kalanj’s B3 and the rhythm 
section of Keith Lowe (bass) 
and Geoff Hicks (drums) keep 
things rooted on the ground. 
There are a few hiccups—the 
blend of their voices just this 
side of heavenly on occasion— 
but this is hardly sinful in the 
context of the pleasure derived 
from this uplifting collection. 
Going to church was never 
more rewarding. 

— By Eric Thom 


Sean McCann 
Lullabies for Bloodshot Eyes (Warmer Music 
Canada) 

A solo CD from Great Big 
Sea’s multi-instrumentalist in 
which he reflects on the chang- 
es in his life brought about by 


getting married, settling down 


One of America’s greatest songwriters and musicians 
sharpens up his wits for a new century, backed by his 
trademark terse piano, and a cast of vibrant young players. 
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(as much as a member of a tour- 
ing act can) and having kids. 
A few stalwarts from the Rock 
also help out, including Kalem 
Mahoney, Mark Bragg, Kelly 
Russell and Rick Hartley. 

McCann’s voice is high- 
pitched and pleasantly hoarse 
and his harmony arrangements 
are sweet. His singing is nicely 
complemented by the voice of 
Jeen O’Brien, with whom he 
performs a few duets. 

I suspect Great Big Sea fans 
will take to this like a duck to 
water, as an interesting depar- 
ture from the usual sound he 
has with the band. Ultimately 
though, I don’t think there’s a 
lot here for the non-believer. 
He stands, along with countless 
others, as a singer-songwriter 
with some good ideas but no 
remarkable ones. 

— By Tim Readman 


Fidil 
3 (Independent) 

Take three fiddlers who 
play in the Scottish-flavoured 
Donegal style, give them three 
fiddles and nothing else, and 
what have you got? Fidil’s new 
album, 3, that’s what! 

Ciaran O Maonaigh, Aidan 
O’Donnell and Damien Mc- 
Geehan seize the challenge of 
making music with no other 
accompanying instruments 
with relish. It takes courage and 
vision to defy expectations and 
do something as bold and dar- 
ing, and they have the ability to 
carry it off. 

Fans of Altan will recognize 
some of the tunes, such as Hudi 
Gallagher’s March and Dinkie 
Dorrian’s, but here they are giv- 
en a quite different treatment. 
All three players have mastered 


the techniques and tricks of the 


The blues as seen 
by David Gogo. 


Gogo's latest ablum ‘Different Views 
is available everywhere. 


‘lian bl 


Supporting independent artists since 1999 
www.cordovabay.com 


@ cordova Bay 


fiddling trade: alternating bow- 
ing styles, plucking pizzicato, 
soaring and sawing, all to great 
effect. It’s a far cry from those 
dreadful “mystical Celtic” 
ethereal, waffley records. 


This is all blood and guts and 


spitting fire. Hugely entertaining. 


— By Tim Readman 


The Unwanted 
Music from the Atlantic Fringe (Compass Records) 
The Unwanted are Dervish’s 
Cathy Jordan, Californian Rick 

Epping and Seamie O’ Dowd, 
from County Sligo. Here they 
explore the music that has 
drifted backwards and forwards 
between Ireland and North 
America for centuries. 

They kick things off with a 
solid rendition of Out on the 
Western Plains, a trad cowboy 
song popularized by Rory 
Gallagher. This is followed 
in quick succession by Sweet 
Becky at the Loom, an Ameri- 
can Civil War song; The Morn- 
ing Blues; and then a set of 
reels that are session favourites 
in South Sligo. They meld these 
diverse musical styles together 
effortlessly, and sound like they 
are having a lot of fun doing it. 

They handle all the singing 
and instrumental chores be- 
tween them very ably and even 


throw in an old Stones song, No 


Expectations, for good measure. 


This is truly a joyous noise to 
kick your heels up to. 
— By Tim Readman 


Sharon Shannon 
Saints and Scoundrels (Compass Records) 
Up steps the queen of the 
Irish squeezebox and her crazy 
band of musical accomplices to 
deliver a rollicking set of roots 
music with bells on. There’s a 
few Waterboys, the orthodon- 
ticaly challenged Shane 
MacGowan, a jug band called 
the Cartoon Thieves and many 
more besides. This is good-time 
party music drawing on Irish, 
jazz, rock, vaudeville and jug 
band sources. The guests come 
and go from track to track, but 
the energy never flags and a 
good time is had by all. 
Shannon herself adds some 
whistle and fiddle —as well as 
her trusty accordions—to five 
instrumentals and seven songs, 
all featuring guest vocalists. 
The only problem with the CD 
is deciding what part of your 
collection to put it in. I'll leave 
that one to you, but wherever 
it ends up, it will bring a great 
sense of fun into your life 
whenever you give it a spin. 


— By Tim Readman 


Sharon Shannon 
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Chris MacLean 
Feet Be Still (independent) 

Chris MacLean’s songs 
suggest, at times, the work of 
better-known artists like James 
Keelaghan, Joan Baez, and her 
album’s producer, lan Tamblyn. 
Yet while she may not have 
the most distinctive delivery in 
the world, in Feet Be Still she 
looses upon the world a very 
nice set of songs. A Dog Named 
Money is that most Canadian 
of all odes, a gently humorous 
song about a dog (or not). Sis- 
ters of Charity, for which she 
won the Ontario Arts Council’s 
2008 Colleen Peterson Song 
Writing Award, is similarly 
Canadian, a memorable story of 
a Métis woman who leaves her 
youngest daughter to the mer- 
cies of St. Boniface’s Sisters 
of Charity. She also turns in 
solid renditions of Wayfar- 
ing Stranger and The Water is 
Wide, demonstrating roots that 
go deeper than “acoustic singer- 
songwriter’. Nice! 


— By Richard Thornley 


Guy Donis 
Paroles d’abre (independent) 

Toss out your preconceptions 
about the banjo because you’ ve 
not heard the instrument shine 


in its proper light until you’ve 
heard what this Belgian-born 
Montréaler has done with it on 
his second self-named release. 
Genius comes to mind. Progres- 
sive doesn’t quite cut it. 

He clearly takes a page from 
the versatile lead of players 
like Béla Fleck except that, 
while the New York-born Fleck 
grew up listening to Flatt and 
Scruggs, this young Belgian 
was raised by jazz and classical 
music-playing parents, with no 
idea what bluegrass was. At 
18, he bumped into Bill Keith, 
Tony Trischka and the hybrid 
sounds of David Grisman’s 
acoustic music. Citing Gersh- 
win, Erik Satie and Django Re- 
inhardt as influences, it’s little 
surprise that, like Fleck, Donis 
is a Supreme genre-blender. 

In the context of a quartet, he 
twists and turns through ele- 
ments of jazz and folk, adding 
a Classical air to each carefully 
considered composition. His 
sound is a shared response to 
his fellow musicians and the 
magic is shared with Tommy 
Gauthier (violin, mandolin), 
Francois Dauphin (percussion) 
and Frédéric Grenier (double 
bass). Donis’s application of 


banjo, Dobro, mandolin and 
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autoharp serves the music on 

an equal level and the degree of 
virtuosity amongst these play- 
ers is mesmerizing. 

From the playful Tchestou 
with its revolving time sig- 
natures to the melodic violin- 
banjo duel of Spices or the 
elegance of Ode a la Torpeur, 
with its exotic flute and animat- 
ed percussion, Donis delivers 
on an instrumental masterpiece 
that’s as jaw-dropping as it is 
unforgettable. Entitled Tree Talk 
because trees, like instrumen- 
tals, tell stories without words, 
this release speaks volumes. 

— By Eric Thom 


Kyra and Tully 

Wildlife (in and out of the city) (independent) 
Kyra and Tully may not be a 

power couple but they certainly 

are sweethearts who know 


how to score tension between 


urban and rural dwelling. The 
clay cover art only adds to their 
adorableness. 

Cotton Sweater is an ode 
to the fabrics that keep you 
warm—love. Enter the wilds of 
northwestern Ontario, Thunder 
Bay is a tale about the pursuit of 
happiness, long highway drives, 
hand-written letters. It’s the 
quintessential destination song. 

Other cities come alive in 
July Fireworks, a love story of 
sorts. Stitched On a Cloth is 
all about finding your rightful 
place in the world, how one 
needs a sense of community, 
and that no matter where you 
roam, home always beckons. 
Transition and seasonal change 
are within The Tree. The secret 
track is the sweetest finish; 
it sounds like a cover of The 
Beatles’ Don't Let Me Down. 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 
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July 25-30, 2010 


Five intensive days of traditional 


fiddling and repertoire for all 
ages and levels, taught by 

some of Québec’s top musicians: 
André Brunet, Stéphanie 
Lépine, Eric Beaudry, Rachel 
Aucoin, Eric Favreau, Paul 
Marchand, plus “porteur de 
tradition” master fiddler Yvon 
Mimeault. At beautiful Camp 
Mariste in Rawdon, Québec. 

An unforgettable and affordable 
family experience. Complete 
info and signup online! 


violontradquebec.com 


Matthew Ord 
Early in the Spring (Independent) 

This is a collection of songs 
from the Irish, British and 
American traditions, featuring 
some fine picking and singing 
from this relative newcomer 
to the scene. Ord is obviously 
influenced by guitarists like 
John Fahey, John Renbourn and 


Davey Graham. 


His playing is nimble-fingered, 


fluent and precise with lots of 
feel and plenty of sparkle. He’s 
no slouch as a singer either and 


the arrangements, all featuring 


just acoustic guitar and vocals, 


are splendid. At times I was 
reminded of Lee Collinson, and 
that’s considered a great compli- 
ment in these quarters. 

Some of my current favou- 
rite tracks are Roger O’Hehir, 
The Recruited Collier and a 


wonderful reworking of The 


Cuckoo. lam sure this is a CD 
that won’t stop growing on me 
for a good while yet. Highly 
recommended. 


— By Tim Readman 


Grada 
Natural Angle (Compass Records) 

Already recognized as fine 
purveyors of Irish traditional 
music, Grada spread their wings 
and take in more extensive 
musical territory on this release. 
It was recorded in Nashville 
with the legendary Tim O’Brien 
producing, and encompasses 
Irish and Americana styles of 
many shades and hues. 

Of special interest to Cana- 
dian listeners is Nicola Joyce’s 
answer to Stan Rogers’s The 
Lock-Keeper, entitled No Linen 
and No Lace. Other standout 
cuts are Pretty Polly, which they 
got from the singing of Ralph 


A new story-book by children’s author and musician 
Wendy Moore 


SY WENDY MOORE 


ASK your children to 


watch for Maddie and 


The Celtic Rathskallions visiting their school 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia on their 
Spring 2010 Tour. 


Order Maddie’s Moon, A Tune For Maddie and 
The Celtic Rathskallions’ CD, All Around the Circle, at OFCMusic.ca 
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Stanley; The Butcher Boy,a 
chilling murder song recorded 
by Bob Dylan as The Railroad 
Boy; and Mississippi John 
Hurt’s Louis Collins. 

There are also a couple of 
Irish instrumental sets as well, 
Five Jumps and Salthill Bugalu. 
All in all, this is a musical ex- 
periment that repays continued 
listening. 


— By Tim Readman 


Katherine Wheatley 
Landed (The Hoot Music) 

Nearly a decade in the mak- 
ing, Katherine Wheatley’s third 
album, Landed, has finally 
arrived. The Toronto-based 
singer-songwriter may call 
Parry Sound home but finds 
inspiration in the Big Smoke. 
She writes plainly about her 
everyday experiences: growing 
up, relationships, loss, loyalty 
and resilience. 

While One True Kiss may 
just be the anti-Valentine’s ode, 
Wheatley is a hopeless roman- 
tic. Throughout the album she 
seems to be pining for a lost 
lover. Run Away would sound 
best sung around a campfire 
with a group of old friends with 
glasses raised in the air. 

Whether it’s coffee that gives 
her courage or a snapshot of life 
on the road, Wheatley writes 


acoustic-based heart songs. A 
detail-oriented storyteller, she 
brings listeners on a journey, 
from walking in winter to cart- 
ing around just a single photo- 
graph. But it’s the handclaps 
on the title track that show a 
bolder, more daring country 
crooner. 


— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Fred Morrison 
Outlands (Ridge Records) 

Fred Morrison is a champion 
Scots piper with a fine reputa- 
tion for musical innovation. If 
you have listened to the record- 
ings of Clan Alba and Caper- 
caillie then you might well have 
heard Fred’s playing. A master 
of Highland, uillean and Scot- 
tish small bagpipes, as well as 
whistles, he tackles traditional 
and contemporary Celtic tunes 
with consummate ease. 

Then he moves over to blue- 
grass territory without missing 
a beat, giving the banjo player, 
Ron Block, a damn good run 
for his money in the process. 
His other musical accomplices 
here are Tim O’Brien on guitar, 
mandolin and fiddle, Matheu 
Watson on guitar and Martin 
O'Neill on bodhran. This is a 
very tuneful and musical col- 
lection that beckons you to lay 
aside all those stupid, hack- 


Fred Morrison 


neyed clichés about the pipes 
and just shut up and listen to 
some truly wonderful playing. 
It’s a wee gem! 


— By Tim Readman 


The Scotland Yard 
Gospel Choir 

..and the horse you rode in on (Bloodshot 
Records) 

You want energetic, caustic, 
happy/sad music? Then latch 
onto the Chicago-based cham- 
ber pop collective The Scotland 
Yard Gospel Choir. Together but 
a few years, SYGC is one of the 
best-kept secrets on the Chicago 
indie music scene. They also 
have one Doc Marten boot 


firmly planted in 1980s Britain. 


Welsh-born, front man, singer, 


guitarist, and keyboard player 
Elia takes the listener on a 
blistering ride over 14 songs 
that capture the American ex- 
perience through British eyes. 
Musically, instrumentally and 
lyrically exuberant from begin- 
ning to end. SYGC lashes to- 
gether the sounds of The Smiths 
and Pulp with strings and horns. 
Not since these interminable 
bands has lust, loss and depres- 
sion sounded so good! 

— By Phil Harries 


Billy Manzik 


All Together Now (independent) 

This is the Thunder Bay 
native’s second release, which, 
when you hear it, will send 
you scrambling for his first one 
to see how such a thing could 
happen. Billed as “music for 
modern times”, it’s a power- 
ful roots-rock assault that hits 
every pop nerve you've ever 
pumped with proteins. 

The opening track takes you 
back to the way music was 
crafted in the early *70s, per- 
cussion playing a key role while 
aggressive guitar chords propel 
both singer and background 
vocalists into the sweat zone. 
Ten originals drive the best 40 
minutes you ever spent longing 
for a top-down convertible and 
a winding mountain road to 
complete the feeling. 

Geoff Hillhorst’s B3 strains 
set the pace for Hannah, an 
introspective love song waiting 
to happen, lifted farther sky- 
ward by a spellbinding chorus 
of backup singers, embellished 
with chiming guitars and full 
horn arrangement. What next? 
Little Feat-era Robert Palmer 
is the instant takeaway from 


the funky Consigned while the 
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slide guitar that scorches its 
way through Same Thing Goes 
joins Manzik’s arsenal of tried- 
and-true popcraft. 

Gears shift for the compara- 
bly ethereal On To You, served 
up with sophisticated layers of 
sound as Manzik approximates 
the soulfulness of Paul Kelly. 
Toss in a wildly animated cover 
of Fred McDowell’s Highway 
6/ that shares the kick of Led 
Zep’s When The Levee Breaks 
as it adds scorching harp and 
swampy, hard-driving rhythms. 
Sheer genius finds its out in 
oddball, inventive arrange- 
ments, from the piano-driven 
Sounds to the lush, multi-lay- 
ered The Needle Threads. This 


is music crafted to fit the singer 


like a glove and Manzik is con- 
fident throughout. You won’t 
soon fit this release into any 


pre-existing pigeonhole, which 
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is a large part of its appeal. A 
rewarding listen and a reas- 
suring throwback to the spirit 
of originality, cast in its best 
possible light. 

— By Eric Thom 


Rant Maggie Rant 
World’s Edge (Independent) 

“Traditional and contempo- 
rary Celtic music seasoned with 
world music influences,” proud- 
ly proclaims the back cover of 
this release by St. Mary’s, On- 
tario-based band Rant Maggie 
Rant. There was a time when 
that would have fired my inter- 
est, but not anymore. Don’t get 
me wrong, these folks can play 
and the CD has some moments 
of inspiration, but it just doesn’t 
feel right to me. Whether it’s 
because earnestness takes 
the place of soulfulness, that 
the playing and singing seem 


- BLUES 


somewhat mannered, or due to 
my own jaded ears after hearing 
one too many albums like this, 
I don’t know. I suspect it all 
relates to—and here comes that 
italicized word again—/feel. 
I’d recommend a journey into 
somewhat less charted territory 
in search of something a little 
more daring and original. It 
might make us all feel better. 

— By Tim Readman 


Dave Rawlings Machine 
A Friend of a Friend (Acony Records) 
Best known as the hot guitar 
player for and songwriting 
partner of Gillian Welch, Dave 
Rawlings steps forward on 
this disc as a lead singer as 
well. Welch is still present as 
co-songwriter and supporting 
vocalist but lets the spotlight 
fall on Rawlings this outing. 


Also present on the disc are 


Ketch Secor and Willie Watson 
from Old Crow Medicine Show, 
the other band he’s been writ- 
ing with and producing lately. 
Rawlings takes the lead on five 
songs by him and his partner, 
Welch (two of the best ones on 
the disc are Ruby and How’s 
About You), one by him and 
Secor (OCMS’s IJ Hear Them 
All), one by him and Ryan Ad- 
ams (Jo Be Young (Is To be Sad, 
Is To Be High)), one by Bright 
Eyes/Conor Oberst (Method 
Acting), which is mixed with 
Neil Young’s Cortez the Killer, 
and one by Jesse Fuller (Mon- 
key and the Engineer). 
Benmont Tench, from Tom 
Petty’s band, comes along for 
the ride on keyboards. The 
effect, as might be expected, 
is somewhere between Gillian 
Welch and Old Gtow Medicine 


Show. Rawlings’s voice suits 
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30 years of the very best local music from out there! 


this type of old-timey/blues and 
alt-country and it’s another fine 
addition to the duo’s output, 
made unique by the shifted 
focus. They’re one of the best 
duets in the business and this 
disc serves notice that either 
partner can lead off as needed. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Sarah-Jane Summers 
Nesta (Dell Daisy Records) 

This is a lovely collection of 
Scottish and Norwegian fiddle 
tunes, some contemporary, 
some original, and the rest 
traditional, played on Scots and 
Hardanger fiddle. Summers has 
a beautiful tone; it’s the sweet- 
ness of her playing that really 
stands out. 

It is entirely obvious that this 
music is in her blood, and this is 
reinforced by the eloquent and 
informative sleeve notes that 
name and frame the tunes. The 
backing is mainly provided by 
guitar, bass fiddle, cello and per- 
cussion, and very tasteful it is, 
too. There’s a tremendous clarity 
to this recording that allows the 
musicianship to shine through. 

This lass from Inverness has 
delved into her Scots and Nordic 
roots and created a work of 
beauty. I can’t wait to hear more! 

— By Tim Readman 


Blue Highway 
Some Day: The Fifteenth Anniversary 
Collection (Rounder) 

If you’ve always been 
intrigued by the notion of 
bluegrass music but never taken 
the plunge, this is the disc to 
go for. A little overly polished 
to be considered traditional, 
it showcases the synergistic 
artistry of all five members of 
this accomplished band, 
who’ ve been perfecting their 
approach over 10 studio albums 
in the last 15 years. Compiled 
from their more recent Rounder 
association, the disc also 
contains two new tracks plus 


another from Dobro master Rob 
Ickes’s solo record. 

The original lineup of Ickes, 
Tim Stafford (guitar), Wayne 
Taylor (bass), Jason Burle- 
son (banjo) and Shawn Lane 
(mandolin, guitar, fiddle) all 
sing beautifully, taking turns 
on lead when not harmoniz- 
ing behind them, and this band 
could succeed based on their 
singing strengths alone. But 
add the accomplished level 
of jaw-dropping picking and 
playing —cue Monrobo for a 
spellbinding start—and you’ve 
got yourself a bluegrass super- 
power that truly deserves much 
wider acclaim. 

From the gorgeous a cappella 
gospel of Wondrous Love or 
the newly recorded Some Day 
to the sheer beauty of Wayne 
Taylor’s warm vocal on the 
stunning Through the Window 
of a Train (Song of the Year, 
°08), you'll instantly realize 
your life’s been missing some 
awe-inspiring music that rede- 
fines the concept of soulfulness. 

Toss in guest turns by Alison 
Krauss on Shawn Lane’s 
delicately blissful The Seventh 
Angel and Darrell Scott’s con- 
tribution to the darkly uplifting 
Bleeding for A Little Peace of 
Mind and you've found some- 


thing well worth diving into. 
— By Eric Thom 


Show of Hands 
Arrogance Ignorance and Greed (Independent) 

Show of Hands, man, as good 
as they were over the past 20 
years, they are still reaching 
new heights. 

Arrogance Ignorance and 
Greed is a wonderful collec- 
tion of songs. From the first, a 
convincingly rough interpreta- 
tion of the traditional Lowlands 
(Away), They takes a defiant 


journey through the world 


as seen through jaundiced, 

yet hopeful, eyes. Assaulting 
topics like evolution versus 
creation, looting, and alterna- 
tive medicine, this sparsely 
arranged yet powerful album 
delivers raw emotions and is 
almost a traditional throwback 
to England’s punk sensibility of 
the late seventies. 

There are several stand-outs 
on this album - a smoking ver- 
sion of the Keys of Canterbury 
and two superb covers - first 
Dylan (Senor (Tales Of Yankee 
Power)), then Peter Gabriel 
(Secret World). But the gem 
of the album is the title track 
— which was just named best 
original song at the 2010 BBC 
2 Folk Awards. It’s a venom- 


Reviews — 


Show of Hands \ 


ously delivered condemnation 
of the banking industry and 
what they foisted on the world 
so recently. 

Bravo Show of Hands. Great 
work, as always. 


—By les siemieniuk 


Thom Swift 
Blue Sky Day (Groundswell/Warner) 

Whatever hellhound that once 
trailed Thom Swift has been left 
howling far down the tracks. On 
his sophomore solo recording, 
Blue Sky Day, Halifax-based Swift 
sheds his blues for this collection 
of sharply honed roots music. 

Swift’s 2007 debut album, 
Into the Dirt, was showered 
with awards, including a Maple 
Blues Award, an East Coast Mu- 
sic Award and a Galaxie Rising 
Star. This time out, Swift writes 
from a well-earned place of do- 
mestic contentment, tapping his 
folk, jazz, funk and blues chops 
for a dozen great tunes. 

From the nasty slide guitar 
of his cautionary tale One Way 
Track to the blissful acoustic 
rag of Dawson’s Arrival, Swift 
pulls all his considerable tricks 
out of the bag. The edgy Killer 
is garnering airplay on rock ra- 
dio yet sits comfortably beside 
Swift’s earnest cover of the 


Carter Family’s No Depression 
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in Heaven. 

The affable singer-songwriter 
with the seductive baritone 
voice found all the right sounds 
in Charles Austin’s Echo 
Chamber studio, working with 
his excellent El Caminos: 
Chris Corrigan (guitar), Brian 
Bourne (bass), Geoff Arsenault 
(percussion) and Bill Steven- 
son (keyboards). Great playing 
across the board, including guest 
shots from J.P. Cormier and 
Matt Anderson. 

— By Sandy MacDonald 


Mumford & Sons 
Sigh No More (island/Sony) 

A pretty daft name, yeah? 
Sounds more like a scrap yard 
than a band really. But don’t let 
that fool you. As any self-re- 
specting music journo will tell 
you, they hail from the same 
London indie folk scene as 
Noah and the Whale, Johnny 
Flynn and Laura Marling. Pro- 
duced by Markus Dravs, who 
oversaw Arcade Fire’s Neon 
Bible, Sigh No More pitches 
along on a variety of banjos, 
brass and bits and bobs of 
acoustic paraphernalia. 

While frequently name-checked 
alongside the likes of Beruit and 
Fleet Foxes, in truth, the Mums 
sound like neither. Largely, they 
offer up a rollicking collage of 
bluegrass, folk and indie pop 
highlighted by the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Marcus Mumford’s 
wonderful singing. 

If there’s a knock against 
them, it’s the familiarity of their 
song structure that frequently 
builds from an acoustic guitar 
and voice to an-all-out aural 
assault using everything but the 
kitchen kettle. And that’s just 
fine by me. Cue show-stoppers: 
Little Lion Man, Roll Away Your 
Stone and The Cave. Yet it’s 
not all devil take the hindmost; 
there’s a sensitivity at play 
here, too, emphasized by the 
gentle and gorgeous harmonies 


that grace such elegant titles as 
Winter Winds, Timshell, Awake 
My Soul and the title track. 

So, a real treasure this Sigh 
No More, utterly convincing 
and, somewhat, essential. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Willie Nelson 
American Classic (Blue Note) 

Dynamite producer Tommy 
LiPuma, who worked the same 
magic a few years back with Dr. 
John’s In a Sentimental Mood 
and Afterglow, leads Willie Nel- 
son through a smooth, elegant 
set of jazz standards. Although 
Nelson’s at an age where his 
voice pretty much has a built-in 
vibrato, it works well for this 
style and these type of songs. 
Having backing musicians the 
quality of Joe Sample, Anthony 
Wilson, Jim Cox, Christian 
McBride, an arranger like 
Johnny Mandel, and guest duet 
vocalists Diana Krall and Norah 
Jones doesn’t hurt either. 

And the songs: The Nearness 
of You, Fly Me To the Moon, 
Come Rain or Shine, Baby It’s 
Cold Outside, On the Street 
Where You Live, classics by 
the likes of Hoagy Carmichael, 
Johnny Mercer, Fats Waller, 
Lerner and Loewe, and a host of 


Mumford & Sons 


others just serve to underline the 
title of the disc: American Clas- 
sic. Both the disc and the singer 
truly are. Yeah, it’s smooth and 
slick but in a great way. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Heather Masse 
Bird Song (Red House) 

Bird Song is the first solo 
release of Boston-based 
Heather Masse, the newest 
member of the Wailin’ Jennys. 
Given they probably had a lot 
of choices, if the other Jennys 
chose her you know there must 
be something going on. And if 
that’s not enough recommenda- 
tion, she also works with Mark 
O’Connor’s Hot Jazz. 

Heather has a graceful, effort- 
less voice that she uses to great 
pleasure on this disc. Bird Song 
is a varied collection of original 
songs that span the range from 


folksy and rootsy to hints of 


jazzy, ethereal pop. 


Therein lies a minor problem: 
it feels like the artist exploring 
her options and not knowing 
which end of her spectrum 
to embrace. There are lovely 
moments here but more than 
anything great promise and ex- 
pectations for her second release. 


— by les siemieniuk 
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Pieta Brown 
Shimmer (Red House) 

Shimmer is Pieta’s third 
release but her debut album on 
her father Greg Brown’s label, 
Red House. It is only a seven- 
song collection that started life 
as a demo session with pro- 
ducer Don Was. It’s pretty good 
and I guess that’s why they 
decided to release it, as is. 

Shimmer features Pieta on 
vocals and guitar with some 


lovely textural touches added 


by Bo Ramsey on electric guitar 


and Mr. Was on bass. / Know a 
Girl, the first song, is especially 
haunting and beautiful. The rest 
of Shimmer is a wistful, shim- 
mery, hot summer road ride 
though her hurt and heartache. 
Pieta Brown has served up a 
tasty appetizer, showing she is a 
talented chef, and we await the 
main course with anticipation. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Matthew Barber 
True Believer (Outside) 

Falling decisively in the 
neighbourhood occupied by 
the likes of Joshes Ritter and 
Rouse — hook-laden, soft-spo- 
ken, country-folk-rock with 
debts to Jackson Browne, Paul 
Simon and even Lyle Lovett — 
Toronto’s Matthew Barber 
has already made something 
of a name for himself with a 
decade’s worth of woodshed- 
ding and the success of the tune 
Soft One off 2005’s Sweet Noth- 
ing on Canada’s adult contem- 
porary radio and video outlets. 

So while his gentle vocals and 
wry lyrical outlook are instantly 
winning, and even though 7rue 
Believer stacks up, lovingly 
performed, bittersweet ditty 
after bittersweet ditty, Barber 
possesses neither Ritter’s liter- 
ary-narrative flair nor Rouse’s 
meticulous, almost subliminal 
arranging sensibilities. 

That still leaves loads of 
hooks and heartfelt strumming. 
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Matthew Barber 


The question is how is Barber going to dis- 
tinguish himself from the scores of acoustic 
troubadours hoeing the same row? An 
album this well-made engenders all kinds 
of goodwill, but it might take a little more 
to make a true believer out of me. 


— By Scott Lingley 
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The Chieftains continued from page 43 

“He was there with a big stick saying 
“come on when are you gonna do this 
thing?’” says Paddy. 

Cooder ended up writing one of the 
album’s big tracks The Sands of Mexico, 
has turned up to play at various promotion- 
al gigs and was instrumental in getting the 
extraordinary nortefio ensemble Los Tigres 
del Nort involved. 

“We'd got 90 percent of it done but get- 
ting them and getting Linda Ronstadt to 
sing a song about an orphan girl enabled 
us to finish it off. Los Tigres del Nort are 
amazing. They’re massive. They’ ve got 
their own jet and flew in to LA for the day. 
Incredible stuff!” 

It even signals a rebirth of sorts for the 
Chieftains themselves, who understand- 
ably went very quiet following the sudden 
death of their popular harpist Derek Bell 
eight years ago. Fiddle player Sean Keane 
has now opted out of the long haul tours, 
leaving Moloney as the only permanent 
original member, but flute genius and Co. 


as & 


Mayo publican Matt Molloy and bodhran 
player/singer Kevin Conneff remain from 
the old guard, now revitalised by the addi- 
tion of some vital young talent like Ottawa 
step dancers Jon and Nathan Pilatzke, 
Scots Gaelic singer Alyth McCormack and, 
perhaps most crucially, Irish harpist Triona 
Marshall, a permanent replacement finally, 
for the late, lamented Bell. 

“Derek was a brilliant musician and a 
great character and for a while we took his 
chair on stage with us and left it empty. 
We had the cellist Caroline Lavelle with 
us for some time and that worked well but 
as soon as Triona came on stage with us 
— this amazing red-haired girl — she fitted 
perfectly. She plays Carolan’s Concerto and 
I tell you, she raises the roof.” 

You're not going to retire any day soon 
then, Paddy? 

“That’s what my wife keeps asking me,” 
he laughs. “I would, y’know, but I don’t 
have the time. There’s always something 
else I want to do. I think I’m going to have 


to go with my boots on...” 
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taught me how 


He said son 
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don't you go a - 


ea, 


begg-ing when you hold 


My papa was gambler, 
He taught me how to play 


He said “Son, don’t you go a-begging when you hold the ace and tray, 


When you hole the ace and tray.” 


They took me down to Old Fort Smith, 
As sick as I could be 


And they handed me a letter saying “Son, come home to me, 


Son, come home to me.” 


Hang me, oh hang me, so I'll be dead and gone. 
I wouldn’t mind your hanging boys, 

I’ve been waiting ‘round here to long, 

Waiting ‘round here to long 


The Scottish folksinger Dick 
Gaughan once said that for ev- 
ery thousand songwriters you 
needed a thousand interpret- 
ers; otherwise, when the writer 
of the song dies, the song dies 
along with them. Penguin 
Eggs is determined to cultivate 
and strengthen interest in the 
creation of quality folksongs 
by printing what we consider 
inspirational score sheets for 


you all to learn. This time 


Se 


the ace and tray. 


ae: 


Whenyou hole the ace and _ tray. 


My father and my mother 

Little sister makes three 

They all came to the gallows to see the death of me, 
To see the death of me. 


They put a rope around my neck 

And drew me way up high. 

I could hear the crowd a-saying “It won’t be long ‘til he dies, 
It won’t be long ‘til he dies.” 


Hang me, oh hang me, so I'll be dead and gone. 
I wouldn’t mind your hanging boys, 

I’ve been waiting ‘round here to long, 

Waiting ‘round here to long. 


around, we’ve included the 
title track from The Deep Dark 
Woods’s second album, Hang 
Me Oh Hang Me. Written in 
the same rich tradition as Tom 
Dooley, 
kindly let us print the words 
. Much thanks, 
then, to the band and to John 


lhe sip dork mit >) 


the Saskatoon quartet 
and music here 


Minter, who, as always, de- 
serves our eternal gratitude for 
transcribing the notes with the 
usual grace under pressure 
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Yves Lambert 


. = 
a. i ie 
Brwuir 


2>rt bombe le torse et 
parade dans son nouvel album, 
£, qui comprend des collabo- 
rateurs rock, pop et country. Comme 
toujours, il casse la gueule des 
politicien médiocres. «La révolution 
par la célébration», soutient-il! Texte 


Apres plus d’un quart de siécle a brasser 
le patrimoine avec la Bottine souriante, la 
figure de proue de la musique trad québé- 
coise Ouvre depuis 2003 des routes qui lui 
sont beaucoup plus personnelles. Le revoici 


avec Bal a l’huile, son troisieme depuis 


qu il a quitté le groupe mythique. 

Cette fois-ci, |: homme au chapeau invite 
plusieurs artistes 4 venir en envoyer une 
avec lui et le parcours révele de nombreux 
duos. Si Bébert reste fidéle a |’esprit des 
sources, il fait appel 4 des complices qui, 
le plus souvent, ne sont pas issus du milieu 
de la musique traditionnelle. Et a premier 
abord, le choix des invités s’avere méme 
déroutant. Eric Lapointe, Laurence Jalbert 
ou Daniel Boucher, sont des ic6nes de la 
musique pop, Natalie Choquette est d’abord 
reconnue comme chanteuse classique. Lyn- 
da Thalie, Marco Calliari et Juan Sebastian 
Larobina sont parmi les forces montantes 
de la world montrélaise, alors que Florent 
Vollant fut de la célébre expérience de 


iartier Francais 


Kashtin, une formation qui a fait connaitre 
la culture Innu. Reste le band canadien The 
Duhks et le Bébert Orchestra qui accom- 
pagne Yves Lambert depuis six ans. 

Comment expliquer ce choix? «C’est un 
appel a la féte. Je voulais inviter des gens 
en les amenant en dehors de leur zone de 
confort et en les traitant bien artistique- 
ment. L’idéal aurait été de faire une veillée 
en direct, mais on voulait travailler les 
arrangements a partir des interpretes en 
respectant leur monde», répond le maitre 
de cérémonie. Est-ce un projet spécial ou 
un nouveau disque du Bébert Orchestra? 
«Un peu des deux», poursuit Yves. «Mais 
au niveau des arrangements, c’est com- 
plétement moi et ca ressemble au Bébert 
Orchestra. Je suis habitué de chanter avec 
d’autres puisque dans la Bottine, nous 
étions trois chanteurs». 

C’est également le retour du maitre ambi- 
anceur et le disque rameéne le Bébert nation- 
al dans son caractére le plus festif. Les deux 
créations précédentes avaient révélé une 
autre quéte, alors que l’artiste, cherchant un 
nouvel équilibre suite a sa rupture avec la 
Bottine, avait pris quelques distances avec 
le gros swing, au profit de la poésie et de la 
texture sonore. 

Dans Récidive, paru en 2004, on retrou- 
vait Monsieur Lambert naviguant dans le 
temps, entre traditions et chanson littéraire, 
jardinant dans la culture populaire (du pot), 
se faisant l’apotre du mot souverainiste, 


pacifiste ou humoristique, mais demeurant 


toujours, sauf dans le cas d’une superbe 


inversion de sens avec Hassan El Hadi, tres 
québécois. Le Monde a Lambert, lancé en 
2007, lorgnait quant a lui vers des atmo- 
sphéres de folk intemporel, matinés de 


cordes aux accords ouverts, d’accents de 


jazz, de blues ou de musique manouche, de 


méme que des coups d’archets qui respirent 
et des improvisations dans |’esprit des jams. 

Bal a l’huile propulse des cadences 
plus enflammeées. «Aprés l’aventure de la 
Bottine, j’ai été victime d’une cirrhose de 
chansons a boire, mais je fais présente- 
ment une rechute. Je ne suis plus dans une 
période introvertie et j'ai repris le goat du 
swing», clame le célebre animateur sur tous 
les toits. Mais cela ne veut pas dire qu'il 
reprend, 1a ou il avait laissé au début de la 
décennie apres avoir parcouru les routes 
du monde en famille et que la Bottine fut 
proclamée meilleur groupe au monde par 
plusieurs revues internationales. 

«C’est mon disque le plus rock et le plus 
country», précise-t-il. «J’ai fait appel a trois 
batteurs et nous avons ajouté la guitare 
électrique d’Olivier Rondeau. C’est un 
projet plus pop, mais sans concession. C’est 
aussi une volonté de démocratiser le trad 
et de trouver nouveaux publics. Cela cor- 
respond a ce que j’aie souvent fait. Lorsque 
nous avons introduit les cuivres, le jazz 
et la musique latine dans la Bottine, nous 
avions déja cette intention : faire tomber les 
barriéres et esthétiser pour que le trad soit 
reconnu». 

Dans le répertoire du Bal a l’huile, se 
fondent le country et le country rock de 
Laurence Jalbert, le rock plus dur d’Eric 
Lapointe et Marco Calliari, le folk pop 
conscient de Florent Volant, la ranchera 
mexicaine de Juan Sebastian Larobina, les 
sonorités arabisantes de Lynda Thalie et le 
canadiana des Duhks. Pour se faire Bébert 
a respecté les personnalités des voix de 
chacun. Natalie Choquette rappelle la re- 
grettée chanteuse folklorique Jeanne D’ Arc 
Charlebois. Volant chante et dit comme 
Volant. Jalbert chante comme Jalbert, avec 
slide a l’appui. Lapointe demeure Lapointe 
: rauque et rugueux. Calliari se rapproche 
du temps de son groupe métal Anonymus, 
alors que Boucher se livre a un chant de 
proximité dans une célébre complainte. 

En dépit du caractére festif de l’album, 


quelques textes sont engagés. Sur la riviére, 


chantée avec Vollant, rappelle l’importance 
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de la protection de l’environnement. L’>4me 
du cueilleur, adaptée en collaboration 
avec Juan Sebastian Larobina, souligne 
les contrastes entre "homme du nord qui 
part en vacances au sud et celui du sud qui 
monte travailler au nord dans de pénibles 
conditions. « Je ne renie pas mes convic- 
tions. C’est une question d’équilibre. Si je 
demeure un militant toujours en réaction 
contre la médiocrité des politiciens qui 
nous gouvernent, je percois la féte comme 
outil de subversion : la révolution par la 
fiesta. Il y a la~-dedans quelque chose qui 
rejoint la tradition. Je suis aussi un artiste 
artisan qui s’accomplit, un jouisseur». 

Reste la réalisation trés sensible de Fran- 
cois Lalonde, que l’on a connu entre autres 
avec Lhasa et Yves Desrosiers, de méme 
que la nouvelle mouture du Bébert Orches- 
tra avec qui le fameux animateur partage 
deux titres. Depuis Le monde a Lambert, 
deux nouveaux membres s’y sont ajouté : 
le violoneux podorythmiste Robin Bouliane 
et le bassiste percussionniste Jean-Francois 
Déry «Dans l’actuelle formation, les profils 
sont tres compatibles. Les artistes sont 
multi instrumentistes de formation, ouverts 
a l’improvisation et a la musique pop». 

Et quelle sera la suite du disque? «Ce 
pourrait étre un projet clé en main pour les 
grands événements. Je prépare un spectacle 
concept avec quelque chose de trés scé- 


nique. C’est un vieux réve», conclut Bébert. 


Décidément, il a encore beaucoup a offrir. 


Connectes 
grace ala Kora 


Zal Sissokho se considére comme 
une bibliothéque qui marche. Il est 

, apres tout, un griot — un gardien 
des traditions anciennes, transmises 
de génération en génération par 

la musique. Tony Montague prend 
des notes. Traduction : Veronique 
Garneau-Allard 


Zal Idrissa Sissokho en a fait du chemin 
au cours de la derniére décennie. Le chan- 


teur et joueur de kora originaire du Sénégal, 


est passé de griot vivant et travaillant a 
Dakar, a musicien pour le Cirque du Soleil 
a Las Vegas. 


La kora de Sissokho, une harpe de 21 
cordes de I’ Afrique de l'Ouest, poursuit 

la tradition de Empire Mandingue, qui 
s’étendit un jour du Sénégal a la lisiére 
ouest du Niger. Les griots constituaient la 
caste traditionnelle des chanteurs-préch- 
eurs, conteurs et historiens orals de cette 
culture, qui ne laissa aucun document écrit. 
La kora était leur instrument principal. 

« Le réle du griot était de garder l’histoire 
vivante et de la transmettre de génération 
en génération », dit Sissokho dans son 
francais de Las Vegas aux accents séné- 
galais. « En Afrique, on nous appelle les 
“bibliotheques qui marchent”. Bien que 
nous soyons des griots modernes, nous 
poursuivons encore la tradition. » 

De nos jours, certains étrangers jouent de 
la kora avec subtilité et finesse, mais seuls 
les artistes comme Sissokho savent révéler 
sa nature la plus intime, trempée dans les 
richesses de la tradition et de la littérature 
mandingues. 

« Lart de la kora est transmis de pére 
en fils. Mon pére l’a appris de son pere et 
ainsi de suite, remontant des générations. 
J°ai continué mon apprentissage avec 
mon cousin Toumany Kouyate, chez qui 
j habite ici. Il est aussi musicien pour O. 
Nous étions entourés de cousins, de fréres, 
de soeurs, de nieces. Les familles de griots 
sont toujours de grosses familles. » 

Pour un griot, chaque piéce correspond a 
un événement historique ou a une per- 
sonne, comme un chef ou un roi. Aussi, a 
chaque fois que le griot joue, |’assistance 
se rappelle d’une histoire particuliére. I] y 
a parfois des paroles qui accompagnent la 
musique. 

Le répertoire de Sissoko et son approche 
musicale sont a la fois anciens et contempo- 
rains. « La kora s’adapte maintenant a tous 
les genres de musique. Les airs traditionnels 
que je joue ont subi de nouveaux arrange- 
ments et au cours des derniéres années, }’ai 
aussi écrit des chansons qui parlent de ce 
que je vois, de ce qui m’entoure et des pro- 
blémes du monde. En tant que musicien, si 
on a la chance de parler au gens, on devrait 
en profiter pour passer un message.» 

Sidiba, le premier album de Sissokho en 
2008, le fit connaitre comme un griot qui 
n’a pas peur d’aller au-dela du role tradi- 
tionnel pour donner son opinion sur la situ- 
ation mondiale, et particuli¢rement, sur la 
continuation de |’exploitation de l’ Afrique 


Le Quartier 


Francais 


par les anciens pouvoirs coloniaux. Dans 
Sénégal, il chante : J’espére qu’un jour, 
|’Afrique va comprendre le vrai role des 
Occidentaux chez nous. 

« I] se peut que nous entendions a la 
radio que le Canada a donné deux milliards 
de dollars au Sénégal, mais un tel cadeau 
cache quelque chose. Ce que |’Occident 
nous prend est plus important que ce qu’il 
nous redonne par la suite. Si les Occiden- 
taux et les Africains étaient conscients de 
cette vérité, je pense que |’ Afrique pourrait 
voler de ses propres ailes. » 

C’est au Sénégal en 1999 que Sissokho fit 
la rencontre des membres du groupe Tak- 
adja, basé a Québec, qui |’invitérent a se 


joindre a leur équipe de musiciens africains 


et canadiens-francais. Son cousin Toumany 
avait joué avec Takadja pendant un été, 
alors les liens étaient déja forts. 

Depuis lors, Sissokho a joué et travaillé 
avec plusieurs artistes africains importants 
au Canada, dont ses compatriotes Les 
Freres Diouf, Lilison Di Kinara de Guinée- 
Bissao, et Alpha Yaya Diallo de Guinée, 
de méme que le magicien afro-brésilien 
Celso Machado. II a également collaboré a 
des enregistrements, avec des artistes aussi 
divers que Richard Séguin, Hart Rouge, 
Monica Freire et la Jubilation Gospel Choir. 


Pour ce qui est des propres chansons 
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de Sissokho, elles ne sont pas toutes 
d’inspiration musicale mandingue. Sis- 
sokho a aussi touché un peu au reggae, 
a la salsa, et méme au blues, des genres 
qu'il désigne comme africains ou en partie 
africains d’origine, et qui se laissent donc 
aisément revigorer par la source. 

De Whitehorse a Windsor, Sissokho a 
introduit le beau son ancien de la kora 
au public. En 2004, il forme son propre 


groupe, « Buntalo », avec le guitariste Ab- 


doulaye Kone, originaire du Burkina Faso, 
le bassiste Emmanuel Pele, le pianiste Da- 
vid Mobio de la Céte d’Ivoire, la chanteuse 


Tapa Diarra ainsi que le percussionniste 
Thomas Niamké. 

« Notre équipe est demeurée inchangée 
depuis, ce qui ajoute grandement a nos 
chansons. Nous avons vraiment confi- 
ance |’un en |’autre et nos rapports sont 
détendus; on peut le sentir dans notre 
musique, les rythmes que nous créons sont 
profonds. » 

En février 2008, Sissokho recut le presti- 
gieux prix OQAJ-RIDEAU des Amériques 


our souligner |’excellence de sa prestation, 
o 


la « générosité » de sa présence sur scéne et 
la beauté de son métissage musical. 

L’été dernier, Buntalo et lui firent 
l’ouverture du Festival de musique folk 
de Vancouver, par un chaud soir de juillet, 
pres des eaux de la baie des Anglais. Les 
cascades d’arpéges qu’égrenait Sissokho 
étaient comme de |’eau fraiche sur |’ esprit. 
Leur musique aux reflets changeant variait 
entre des chants et de l’afro-funk original, 


des soukous congolais et un brin de son 


cubain. C’était une musique géniale pour 


danser, ce que démontra une Diarra en 


bottes de caoutchouc a une foule con- 
fortablement étendue, suivant la tradition 
vancouveroise... 


Grace a ses prouesses techniques en tant 


que joueur de kora et a son chant plein de 


sentiments, Sissokho s’est valu en peu de 
temps une réputation internationale. En 
novembre dernier, lui et Buntalo étaient en 
tournée au Brésil, en mai ils seront a Cuba, 
et a l’été, ils seront de retour au Brésil pour 
le festival « La Noite do Griot » (La nuit 


des griots). 


Malgré son propre succés, Sissokho 


préfére mettre en garde les futurs im- 


migrants africains au Canada. « Souvent, 
les gens quittent leurs vies la-bas pour 


des vies pires ici. Une fois de l’autre céteé, 
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ils regrettent. Je leur demande toujours 
“avez-vous quelque chose a échange? ”. 
S’ils disent non, je les avertis que ce ne sera 
pas facile. Quant a moi, je suis vraiment 
reconnaissant d’avoir toujours été capable 


de vivre grace a ma kora. » 
Lhasa de Sela 1972-2010 


C’était un coeur absolu, une femme 
d’intuition, une artiste visionnaire et une 
voix bouleversante. Elle peignait, chantait, 
écrivait et composait. Elle a changé le vis- 
age de la chanson immigrante du Québec 
en vendant plus d’un million de disques 
a travers le monde, en plus de se mériter 
en 2005 le trophée de la meilleure artiste 
des Amériques de la BBC. Son disque The 
Living Road fut retenu 3e meilleur disque 
world de la décennie par le London Times. 
La route vivante, elle l’incarnait méme par 
son nom : Lhasa, capitale du Tibet et Sela, 
ville biblique de Jordanie. 

Elle est décédé le premier janvier dernier 
a lage de trente-sept ans apres avoir com- 
battu le cancer du sein pendant plus de 21 
mois. Elle avait terminé son troisi¢me al- 
bum avant d’offrir deux concerts en Islande 
en mai dernier. Pour des raisons de santé, 
elle avait di annuler une tournée internatio- 
nale a |’automne dernier. 

Née le 27 septembre 1972 a Big Indian 
d’un pére mexicain et d’une mére améri- 
caine, elle a vécu une enfance hors des 
sentiers battus entre les Etats-Unis et le Mex- 
ique, entre parcs de roulottes et terrains de 
fortune. Apres avoir fait du cirque avec ses 
sceurs, elle commence a chanter a San Fran- 
cisco avant d’arriver 4 Montréal en 1991. 

Elle enregistrera trois disque : La Llorona 


Lhasa de Sela 


en 1997, tout en espagnol et empreint du 
Mexique; The Living Road en 2003, tri- 
lingue et plus universel; et Lhasa en 2009, 
entiérement en anglais. Avant son décés, 
elle travaillait sur un album consacré aux 
chansons de Victor Jara et de Violeta Parra. 
Pour toujours, elle restera une vibrante 
étincelle. 


— Par Yves Bernard 


Sierra Leone’s Refugee All Stars 

Rise & Shine (Cumbancha) 

[histoire de Sierra Leone’s Refugee All 
Stars est plutét bien connue maintenant 
(et fut racontée dans un film documentaire 
en 2006), alors je dirai simplement que 
le groupe est né des cendres de la brutale 
guerre civile en Sierra Leone. Malgré 
cette genése moins-que-prometteuse, ils 
ont atteint une renommée internationale 
grace a leur musique dansante et enso- 
leillée et a leur message de joie. Rise & 
Shine, leur deuxi¢éme album, suit ce méme 
modéle. Musicalement, leur base semble 
étre trés reggae roots, tres mélodieuse, 
méme si de nombreuses piéces possédent 
une fort évidente saveur « panafricaine », 
particuli¢rement « Tamagbondorsu » (qui 
ne serait pas mal placée sur un disque de 
Thomas Mapfumo) et la premiére chanson, 
« Muloma ». Le son (dansant) est constant 
dans tout l'album et on imagine avec plaisir 
les voir en spectacle. Pour ce qui est des pa- 
roles, on y parle de Jah, « Jah Come Down 
» (Jah descends sur terre), d’émancipation, 
de lutte des classes et de mondialisation. 
Le fant6me de Bob Marley peut dormir sur 
ses deux oreilles avec la présence de telles 
personnes dans le monde! 

— Par Richard Thornley 


reel des vieux 


trad 


Voici deux classiques des temps moderne! La Bottine Souriante ayant enregistrée ces deux morceaux sur leur disque 
«La Traversée De L'Atlantique», ces piéces sont devenues des incontournables du répertoire Québécois. Faites attention 
aux irrégularités rythmiques et particuli¢rement a la forme des piéces. Comme c'est le cas dans plusieurs airs du 
répertoire Canadien-Francais du Québec; certaines parties de reel sont jouées trois fois ! 


Here are two classics of modern time! La Bottine Souriante navies recorded those fey tines as a medley on their album 
«La Traversée De L'Atlantique»; these pieces have had time two become standards. You should watch out for the rythmic 
irregularity in the pieces and especially the number of times each part is repeated. As is common in Québécois music some 
parts are repeated three times instead of two. Have fun! 


reel a Jules Verret 


trad 


Pascal Gemme 
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Richard Flohil makes his case for a 
little more respect and understand- 
ing for the unheralded, ubiquitous 
opening act. 


No introduction. A quarter of the lights. 
One-third the sound. No place to park the 
van. Audiences that don’t give a shit. No 
mention in the advertising. Don’t eat the 
headliner’s food. There are four beers and 
some KFC for you; say thank you. Oh, and 
don’t go any longer than 30 minutes. 

Oh, I hear you say, that’s rock and roll. 
Doesn’t happen in the folk world. 

Well, the law of supply and demand in the 
folk world says that opening acts play for 
nothing; if they want to sell CDs that’s 
OK, but count this as exposure, as a rite of 


passage on the way to the big time. And 


just in case that depresses you, note that in 


the rock and roll world, the opening artist’s 
record company may even have to pay the 
headliner for the right to be the opener. 

Who the opening act is depends on the 
demands of the headliner. If you’re Guy 
Clark, say, you don’t want a nice young girl 
singing dear diary music to your audience 
before you go on, or if you’re Gillian Welch 
you don’t need another woman singing 
world-weary alt-country. 

A gender change is often necessary. Er, let 
me rephrase that: if the headliner’s a male, 
it’s often best to have a woman open, and 
vice versa. The opening artist’s music has 
to be complementary, but not similar, to 
that of the headliner. 

OK, you’ve been hired: you’ll be opening 
for Guy Clark at Hugh’s Room in Toronto. 
What can you do to take advantage of this? 

Ask the promoter to include you in the 
advertising. When the promoter has an- 


nounced the show, you then announce your 
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participation to your mailing list. Do not 
announce your involvement before then. 
Make sure that you “sell” as many tickets 
by word of mouth as you possibly can. 

Ensure that your friends and relatives are 
there for support, even if you have to buy 
their tickets. Be on time for the sound check, 
and be brave if there isn’t time for one. 

Be friendly with the headliner, but don’t 
fawn over him or ask him to sign your 
guitar. Be totally rehearsed (with your best 
songs, and some positive upbeat chat). Do 
not go over your allotted time. Say nice 
things about the sound, the wait staff, the 
bartender and the promoter.Stay for the 
headliner’s set. 

The prize for the classiest treatment 
of an opening act goes, without excep- 
tion, to—of all people— Harry Belafonte. 
When he was the biggest star and the most 
expensive ticket on the concert circuit, he 
would always open the show himself. After 
half a dozen songs, he would bring out the 
“opening” artist with a fulsome, sincere 


‘ 


introduction. The “opener” would finish 
the first half of the concert, and return for 
a finale with the headliner at the end of the 
second half. 

In this way, back in the day, Belafonte 
introduced mainstream North American 
audiences to Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee, Nana Mouskouri, Lottie Mbulu, 
Miriam Makeba, Odetta and many others. 
He made their careers—and he looked like 
the best guy, the least selfish guy, in the 
world for doing so. 

The prize for the worst treatment of an 
opening artist? No contest: the Rolling 
Stones. Sure, they sometimes hired good 
people, among them, over the years, B.B. 
King, Buddy Guy and Junior Wells, Ike and 
Tina Turner, and Lee Dorsey. (I once saw 
Chaka Kahn open for them at Maple Leaf 
Gardens; her wig came off in mid-song and 
lay on the stage for the rest of the set look- 
ing a bit like a dead hedgehog). 

At a Stones show, nobody announced the 
opening artist, and the sound and lights 
were the least they could get away with 
providing. The opener usually played to 
small audiences, since they were often 
not included in the advertising, and the 
Stones audience was only there for one 
act—they didn’t even arrive in time to hear 
the opening artist. And after the openers 
finished their allotted time span, the Stones 


themselves waited for another hour before 
hitting the stage. 

So here’s a question or two for headliners 
everywhere, whatever kind of music you 
play: why can’t you go out and introduce 
the opening artist? Why can’t you arrange 
for them to be paid at least one-tenth of 
what you’re getting? Why not offer them 
their share of your food and drink rider? 

Mike Plume, a wonderful songwriter from 
Adberta who now lives in Toronto, once 
opened, with his band, for a well-known 
Canadian singer who had a hit at the time. 
Mike later wrote a song about the bitter 
experience, and told how—so angered by 
their treatment—the band would wait till 
the headliner was on stage and then go and 
eat her food and drink her wine and beer. 

A few years later, the band was playing at 
the Horseshoe in Toronto when the singer 
wandered in. She loved the band, and went 
directly to their dressing to invite them to 
open for her on her next tour. Needless to 
say, Mike and the band, having been there 
and done that, were not impressed. 

But here’s a story you can feel warm and 
fuzzy about. My friend Serena Ryder, on 
her first trip to Australia, got the opportu- 
nity to open for Steve Earle. Seriously jet- 
lagged, and suffering the cold she always 
gets when she goes anywhere in a plane, 
she stood in front of 5,000 rabid, screaming 
Steve Earle fans, already hollering for Cop- 
perhead Road. 

Well, she survived, but Steve took her 
into his dressing room afterwards and be- 
haved like the classy man that he is. Hence- 
forth on the tour, he would go out and 
introduce her every night, and tell his audi- 
ence to shut the f*** up and listen. Then he 
handed her three songs and told her to learn 
them, and that she would be singing backup 
with him during his show. Then he told her 
to return the rented van; she’d ride on the 
tour bus with him and his band. And finally, 
he said, “Look, my contract says I have a 
two-room suite in every hotel on this trip. If 
you want it, the second room is yours.” 

Being the opening artist is a thankless job, 
nearly all of the time. But do it right, make 
friends, and do well, and you won’t have 
the role in the future. 

You'll be the headliner instead. 

And when you are, remember to treat the 
Opening artist with the respect you would 


have appreciated when you were starting out. 
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Download or purchase 
| Borealis, True North 
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» GORDON 


Never at a loss for a lyric or a good 
melody, songwriter, teacher and 
community activist James Gordon 
delivers a dozen new songs on MY 
STARS YOUR EYES. True to form, 
they are finely crafted, topical... 
and sometimes surprisingly 
intimate. Joining James 
are his sons Evan and 
Geordie, Katherine Wheatley, 
Jude Vadala and ex-Tanglefoot 
member Sandra Swannell. 


“,..a remarkable Canadian 
performer. His body of work is 
truly original.” Penguin Eggs 
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